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SUCCESSFUL NEW BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


$1.00 


Clarke and Dennis’s Elementary Chemistry $1.10 
Dennis & Clarke’s Laboratory Manual . . .50 


By F. W. Crarke, Chief Chemist of the United States 
Geological Survey, and L. M. Dennis, Professor 
of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry, Cornell 
University. 

A text-book which covers the subject with sufficient. 

fulness, and a laboratory manual which contains 127 ex- 
perimcnts. The latter book contains alternate blank 


pages for the notes to be taken by the student in his 
work. Full consideration has been given to the entrance 
requirements of all colleges. 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


Introductory Course ; Complete Course 


By far the best work on bookkeeping and business 
practice that has ever been published. It combines all 
the advantages of the other bookkeeping publications in 


the well-known Williams and Rogers Series with many 
new features not found in any similar work. It presents 
all up-to-date methods of doing business. 


Frieze’s Virgil’s Aeneid 


First Six Books, $1.30; Complete | $1.50 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Henry 
S. Friezp, late Professor of Latin, University of Mich- 
igan. Revised by Watrer Dennison, Professor of 
Latin, University of Michigan. 


This popular edition of Virgil has here been thoroughly 
modernized, both in contents and appearance. The intro- 
duction contains many special features of help to the 
student; the notes have been thoroughly revised, and in- 
clude many additions. 


Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany . . 


With Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden 
Flora e . 1.80 
Prepared at the request of the Botanical Department of 
Harvard University, by Ronerrt Greentear Leavirr, 
A.M., of the Ames Botanical Laboratory. 
** Gray scientifically modernized.” Combines the best 
features of the newest methods with the lucidity and defi- 


niteness which have given Dr. Gray's books their extraor- 
dinary success. It pays special attention to ecology, while 
morphology and physiology are fully treated. The illus- 
trations number 284. 


Babbitt’s Grammar of Attic and Ionic Greek $1.50 


By Frank Corre Baspitt, Professor of the Greek Lan- 

guage and Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. 

In all respects the most modern Greek grammar pub- 
lished. It states the essential facts and principles of the 
Greek language in a concise form, meets the wants of sec- 
ondary schools, and at the same time is sufficient for all 
ordinary demands of the college course. 


Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geography $1.20 

By Cuaries R. Drrer, M.A., F.G.S.A., Professor of 
Geography, Indiana State Normal School. 

- Simpler than apy other complete and ‘accurate treatise on 

the subject. The physical features of the earth are grouped. 


according to their functions and causal relations, and the 
characteristics of each group presented by a typical ex- 
ample. The book is eminently readable, and is profusely 
illustrated. 


For descriptive circulars of these and other books, and for illus- 
trated catalogue of High School and College publications, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


ATLANTA 


Boston. SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


NEw YORK 


Drawing and Color Work. 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing will find it of advantage to put in their 
fall estimates for supplies as early as possible. ‘Those who are looking for the most 
satisfactory, as well as the newest, material should consult our descriptive circulars. 


Elementary Course Drawing Books and Manuals 


“STANDARD” WATER COLORS. | 


These Water Colors are “ standard” because they are based on the Solar Spectrum. S 
Here is a list of our best-selling boxes: 


No. A-l. Eight pans — six Standards and two Grays, . 


No. 6. Hight cakes — same colors as above, .. . . 
No. -8. Four large cakes — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, . .20 New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 


No. 13. Four pans — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, ian 4 . = New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
No. 9. Nine tubes — six Standards, two Grays, and Black, . . Pott in Colors 
No. 10. Photograph colors — six Standards, Brown and White, .25 ud es 


No. 11. Ten pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .50 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


No. 12. Five pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .30 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


MILTON BRADLEY CQ., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
@ncon \ 


OLID SATISFACTION CAN BE OBTAINED 


PENS 


USE OF 


They have all the merits of perfect pens, smoothness of point and evenness of temper, causing ease and comfort in writing. 


For sale by all Stationers. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. [iarit?Siudet X25" 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS 


THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN 


By Water B. Gunnison, Ph. D., Principal of 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, New 


NEW 


TEXTS 


OF 


Value and Interest 


TO 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


York, and WALTER S. Hartey, Instructor 
in Latin, Erasmus Hall High School. I]lus- 
trated. Cloth. 328 pp. $1.90. 


The aim of this book is two-fold — to ground the 
beginner in a fundamental knowledge of Latin gram- 
mar, aad to make easy the transition to the reading 
of Caesar in the second year. Special attention is 
paid to the proper introduction of declensions, conju- 
gations, and the necessary syntax. The first twelve 
chapters of the first Book of Cesar are given, and 
the pupil thus acquires over 700 words of Cesar’. 
vocabulary. The reviews not only fix the facts al- 
ready learned, but also systematize and group in their 
proper relation rules and principles previously given. 


DOUAY’S Elementary French Reader. $1.00. 
FRANCE’S Monsieur Bergerel. Dike, $1.00, 

THIERS’ La Campagne de Waterloo. SureR. 40 cents. 
LODEMAN’S Germany and the Germans. 60 cents. 
LUTZ’S Elementary German Reader. 

SCHILLER’S Die Braut von Messina, CARRUTH. 60 cents. 
HEYSE’S Unter Brudern. KEPPLER,. 30 cents, 
MANZONI’S Promessi Sposi. LEvi, $1.20. 
LOISEAUX’S Elementary Spanish Grammar. 90 cents. 
LOISEAUX’S Elementary Spanish Reader, % cents, 
FORD’S Spanish Anthology. $1.25. 

CARRION and AZA’S Zaragueta. HOWLAND. 50 cents. 


SILVER, 


NEW YORK 


BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON: 219-223 Columbus Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Yo Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


SOMEBODY 
SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher- will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 

ou are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie c pies and the **two- 
eent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


P.8.—We bay bright children’s sayings. _ 41 


THE MAGAZINE 


a Gducation we 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and not a 
mere **‘ makeshift”’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpvucaTIon in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2-cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 

THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Sounpene 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pasa. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


have their subscriptions advanced 61x 
monTHs by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


MEE. to the JOURNAL can 


APPARATUS. 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


i i i i eet the latest 
is a new departure in n-making. It has been devised with great care to mee’ 
Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


“It gives me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 

the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 

This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 

State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am 

convinced that the ‘ gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 

not believe that there is any other which at all meee hong Hy one for use 


either in the school or the office. EL D. 
Mass. State Soard of Education. 


Price, 83.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


A GOOD THING! 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
———— —— JoURNAL OF EpucaTIon in book fcrm. We have at 
Ct ———s == last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

4] The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 


: BostonBin with ‘* JoURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 


cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
= JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JouRNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 
Given 

to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY 


At this season of the year Superintendents and school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fill 
unexpected vacancies. 

The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 
that we could easily assist almost any number of first-class teachers 
to procure better positions. Men and women are in equal demand. 
We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this 
buestion. Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 
nials received by us lately: | 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much I really feel grateful to your agency for 
pleased — with what you have done for me; | putting me in the way of coming here. I think 
and if, at any future time, I need the services | I have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you | ing. The work is just what I like. If I should 
again. * * * some day wish to do a larger work of the same 
I shall recommend your agency to any one | kind, I shall surely ask your help. * * * 
who is in need of such help as I know you can Sincerely yours, 

give. Yours very truly, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 


Thank you for the interest which you have | 
shown in me Bince I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, 


Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 


You know I do not possess unlimited faith 


in the value of agencies to superintendents 
seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
I have decided to give up teaching. * * * your good offices in this particular case are 
I have only words of praise for your ageucy, very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 
and regret to sever Connections with so gentle- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did 
more for me than I expected. 

Cordially yours 


heartily for the manner in which you have rep- 
resented my interests. * * * 
, Yours very truly, 


Concord, N. H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ 


211-215 Pemberton Building 
20 Pemberton Square BOSTON, MASS, 


Sept. 28, 1901. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
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Journal Education. 


‘Vol. LVI. 


BOSTON, NEW ORK & CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 25, 1902. 


No. 12. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. | 
Weekly. $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
r more, ee es: 2.00 a year 
In clubs of three 0 subscription, 4 OO y! 


and one new 
$33 wanewe and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
bscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
weve te formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, .... $3.00 ‘* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Square, 43 EK. 19th Screet. 203 Michigan Ave 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Kate Douetas Wieain: Education is to know 
for the sake of living, not to live for the sake of 
knowing. 

Georce Entor: Any coward can fight a battle 
when he’s sure of winning; but give me the man who 
has the pluck to fight when he’s sure of losing. 


Ava Van Stone Harris: The purpose of a 
public school education is to fit the child to play his 
part in the various institutions of sovial activity. 

W. C. Hawxey, Salem, Ore.: Every teacher 
should be an apt teller of stories or incidents, which 
will illuminate to the understanding of the child ina 
concrete way, What would otherwise be only words. 


SuveERINTENDENT J. H. Carrrey, Northampton, 
Muss.: It was once thought that anyone with an ad- 
vanced education was able te teach. The difference 
to-day is that we give a better definition to the ‘word 
teach, 

Inspectok GrorGE B. Arron, Minnesota: An 
etlicient superintendent is the surest and most prac- 
ticable guaranty the state can have for the proper 
and effective expenditure of state money—the surest 
guaranty of a creditable school. ; 

De. Coarces F, Tauwine, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity: The college graduate is 200 times as apt to 
attain position and power as the non-collegian, 
Whatever contributes to this end of the development 
and individuality makes the man a better citizen and 
a more useful member of society. 

WituiAM N. Barringer, Newark, N. J: Sum- 
mer schools are a blessing to many homes by the 
guidance and training they give to so many children 
who without them would be turned over largely to 


the street. ‘Take care of the child during his forming - 


period, and less reforming will be necessary later in 
his progress. Nothing is too good or too expensive, 
from the true standpoint, for these children while 
passing through this vacation period of idleness and 
temptation, 

Minor J. Savages, D. D.: A man may be brim- 
ful, running over with facts and information of 
every kind, and still bea fool. A man is educated 
who is so trained in his perceptive faculties, in his 
analytical powers, so trained in all his abilities of one 
kind and another that, put him down in the midst of 
difficult. surroundings, he will be able to see where he 
is, able to understand what the occasion calls for, 
and be able to master his conditions instead of being 
overwhelmed by them. 

“Rr. Rev. IreLanp, Peoria, Ili.: Teach, 
I pray you, to your pupils, the love of truth. Extol 
before them its beauty. Obtain that they make con- 
secration of themselves before its shrine. Teach 
them thaé their souls are noble and grand only when 
0 Clouds of error hover over them, only when truth 
in its plenary objectivity be so fully reproduced in 
their minds that those minds be transfigured in the 
beauty of truth, and be themselves truth. And 
teach them that the truth which is in their minds 
Must be the adornment of their lips, when those lips 


part in speech; the adornment of their pen, when 
this pen moves in writing; teach them that the lie 
spoken or written is more baleful yet and more in- 
glorious than the lie ensconced in the mind, for from 
the lips or pen it goes out to darken and pervert the 
minds of others. 


TALKS WITH YOUNG THEACHERS,.—(111.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


APPLYING FOR A _ POSITION. 

I was in the home of a chairman of ‘the school 
committee in a rural New England town recently. 
He had sent to an agency for a teacher of a rural 
school; pay, nine dollars a week. There were nine 
applicants from the agency, and one was to be 
chosen without seeing her. 

‘What determined your choice?” I asked. 

“Well, I will give you all the correspondence and 
see which one you will choose.” 

I had no more to go by than he had, and I chose 
the same one. The following is the letter which 
captured both of us:— 

“Through the Teachers’ Agency, I have 
learned of a vacancy in an ungraded school in —————-, 
and wish to secure the position. 1 was graduated from 
the —————— normal school in 1901, and since then I 
have substituted in almost all of the grades in —-——_——. 
I taught an ungraded school of twenty-five pupils for 
ten weeks in — 

“In graded classes I have had full charge of fifty chil- 
dren, and my discipline has been commended by different 
principals. I can teach musical theory, singing, draw- 
ing, and painting, besides the regular studies.” 


One of those who did not receive favorable con- 
sideration made two errors, and crossed them out, 
and went ahead. If she had copied the letter she 


_ would have been a close rival of the other. Another 


unsuccessful applicant began by putting the chair- 
man on the inquisitorial rack, leaving the impres- 
sion that she must have answers to her questions 
before she could be considered a candidate. Here 
are two of her questions: “Will you kindly let me 
know the number of pupils and the number of 
classes,” and “Shall 1 be able to obtain good board 
nearby at a reasonable rate?” With several other 
equally good women who know what a “small rural 
school” is, and expect to make the best of such a 
boarding place as they can find, her letter was not 
answered. 

Another began:— 

“To the Supt, of Schools.” 

Then she scratched out “supt.,” also the plural 
“s” of “schools,” and made it into 

“To the Chair of Schoo] Board” 
using darker ink, which ran together on_ the 
scratched surface, making of “Chair” and “Board” 
a bad botch, the worst, I think, I have seen on a 
letter. Had she copied the letter she would have 
been a close rival to the successful woman. She 
must have spent more time spoiling this letter than 
would have been required for the copying of it. 

Another wrote twice as long a letter as any other. 
Here are a few phrases:— 

“In addition to my high school education, I have been 
benefited by a year’s study in the ————..” 

“To satisfy yourself of my scholarship and teaching 


ability, I refer you ve 
“I am twenty years old, and am unmarried.” 


“L dress simply, but neatly.” 
“T have taught a class of seven boys in the Sunday 


school for three months.” 

“I have brown hair, gray eyes, regular features. My 
eyesight is good, I have not yet been obliged to wear 
glasses,”’ 


She is twenty years old. 
The only one who did not scratch out or insert 


words or letters was the writer of the straightfor- 
ward, clear, modest letter which led to the choice of 
Miss —————.. _It is safe to say that out of a 
thousand judges of these nine letters, every one 
would have made the same selection that the chair- 
man of the board made, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


BY RT. REV, JOHN L, SPALDING, 


[See article on ‘‘ The Teacher” in the Journal of Education, 
August 


Colonel: Parker was not a man of rich and varied — 


learning, not an original thinker, not a logical 
reasoner, not a master of style; but he was one whose 
faith in the power and value of education was deep 
and living. Such a faith, springing as it does from 
genuine interest in human perfection, begets an 
abiding enthusiasm which leaps from soul to soul. 
He who is thus inspired is not indifferent to any- 
thing that concerns the welfare of his fellows. He 
stops not to argue; he hears not those who suggest 
doubts and misgivings; he asks not whether there 
be danger of failure. An inner impulse urges him 
on; he will do what he can, come what may. His 
presence breathes courage, confidence, and gladness. 
His pupils feel that they are able to do what he de- 
mands of them, and so they become able. His 
voice is like the shout of captains when they lead 
to victory. His eye awakens and fixes attention; 
his whole manner stimulates and sustains the desire 
to improve. Where he is there is little question of 
rules, for he is himself a law for all, putting forth 
the highest educational force which is the influence 
of a genuine personality on persons. When, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Colonel Parker was put in 
charge of the schools of Quincy, they were quickly 
transformed as the spring rain and the sunshine 
transform the naked earth. A new spirit breathed 
and new life sprang forth; and it was not long be- 
fore teachers all over the country began to lift their 
eyes to this dawn which had broken with promise 
of a fairer day. Here was one who trusted in man’s 
creative soul more than in mechanism and methods 
and routine and drudgery. Here was a bringer of 
hope and joy to the teachers who were wandering 
neglected and unillumined mid arid wastes. They 
began to look to him as to the leader for whose com- 
ing they had yearned. 

What he brought them was not a new and orig- 
inal theory of education and pedagogy. It was a 
new spirit which was to interfuse itself with their 
work, and little by little to transform the whole 
process of teaching. The schoolroom became more 
like a home where there is a loving association of 
all the members; where life is free and joyful; where 
work is pleasant and invigorating; where the tire- 
some routine of text-book and recitation is relieved 
by drawing, modeling, and music; where the pupils 
are gently led on, to express their own thoughts in 
their own words and not passages learned by rote. 
Obedience, confidence, courtesy, and respect were 
made easy; individuality was developed; the duller 
pupils were encouraged and assisted, while self-con- 
sciousness and conceit were repressed in the 
brighter. The yoke of slavish conformity to rules 
was lifted from the neck of the teachers, who were 
accustomed to study the peculiarities of each child 
and to fit the means to the*end while they them- 
selves were made to feel that the essential and de- 
cisive thing in a teacher is not learning, but ability 
to teach. In the examinations the test was skill, 
power to think and do, and not merely knowledge. 

The teacher is the school, and it was to the form- 
ing of teachers that all Colonel Parker's efforts 
were directed. He believed that the most import- 
ant social function is performed by the educator; 
and he held consequently that the best work one 
can do for society is to raise to highest efficiency 
the men and women whose vocation is to inspire, in- 
struct, counsel, and guide their fellows, not in the 
things which concern their temporal affairs chiefly, 
but in whatever pertains to wisdom, conduct, and 
character. The good is all that ministers to spirit- 
ual life, to intellectual strength, to moral freedom, 
to righteousness, and they who follow the teacher's 
calling should feel that their task is God-given, that 
their work is divine. They should have courage, 
self-confidence, enthusiasm, zeal, devotion, and that 
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this may be possible they must be trained in the 
atmosphere of liberty, wherein alone self-respect 
and self-reverence, the foundation of all virtue, can 
be learned. They must be able to do their work 
with a cheerful and joyous spirit, for whoever does 
well and wisely acts in this spirit. ‘That they may 
dwell in the pure air ef high and tranquil thoughts 
they should be protected from all annoyances and 
restraints other than those necessarily involved in 
the work they do. They cannot succeed if they have 
not the willing mind to which nothing is hard, and 
everything, therefore, should be done to create and 
foster in them love for their work. 

The brave and cheerful delight us, have power 
over us and influence us for good, because their 
world attitude is the result of a true view of things 
which, in revealing to us that to be is better than 
not to be, creates within us the feeling that the 
more we are alive the more nearly we are akin to 
the eternal source of all that is. ‘ 

To these help-bringing and joy-inspiring souls 
Colonel Parker belongs. 

That he was a lover and molder of teachers it is 
not necessary here in Chicago, or in America, in- 
deed, to affirm. 
normal school he sent forth, year after year, eager, 
enlightened, devoted men and women whose work 
in the schools of Chicago has not been rightly recog- 
nized or appreciated by the people of the great city 
in which they have wrought with so much inielli- 
gence and zeal. He himself was not understood or 
esteemed at his real value except by the few who 
entered the narrow circle of his personal influence. 
Jiow shall an idealist, an enthusiast for human per- 
fection, have honor in a world given over to the 
worship of Mammon and vulgar success? Yet how 
pleasant it is to see an American who is enthusiastic 
about anything that is not a mechanical invention 
or a gold mine or a phenomenal increase of popula- 
tion or territory or the sudden emergence of a 
plutocrat. But money and machines never inspired 
a noble thought or a pure love or an unselfish de- 
votion. They eannot create the moral ‘climate 
wherein the bringers of divine gifts live. 

They tend to make men the victims of routine 
and detail; they beget a servile spirit by turning 
thought and desire to the pleasure and the power 
which wealth procures, away from the pleasure and 
power which are born of-the exercise of the higher 
faculties, which spring from the activity of the 
soul, from the intellect, the conscience, and the 
imagination. They destroy faith and freedom, and 
fashion a public opinion which calls liberty license, 
and accustom the people to prefer material inter- 
ests and ends to those which are ideal and absoiute. 
So the great principles and heroic faith which en- 
abled our fathers to establish this government are 
forgotten and forsaken. There is no more certain 
symptom of such general decay than the loss of 
liberty in the schools. If the individuality of the 
teachers is repressed, if their sense of security is 
enfeebled, if it is made difficult or impossible for 
them to work with brave and cheerful hearts, if they 
are controlled and hampered by petty rules and 
regulations, nothing can save the school itself from 
ruin. 

It was his firm grasp of this fundamental truth 
that made Colone] Parker an educational leader, a 
lover and teacher of teachers; and if we are to save 
our democratic institutions and civilization from 
destruction, we must ‘more and more work in his 
spirit—Address Parker Memorial in Auditorium, 
Chicago. 


A STREET-CAR INCIDENT. 


An elderly, but sweet-faced, gentleman and a young 
man had been wholly absorbed in conversation for some 
distance, when, upon the silence occasioned by the sud- 
den stopping of a street car, there fell these words from 
the lips of the older: “So long as you can contribute to 
the pleasure, happiness, or comfort of any human being, 
you are of importance in the world—and no longer.” 
Whatever may have been the object of these words, it 
was interesting to note the changed expression on a 
dozen or more listless faces. In utter unconsciousness 
of any effect of the words, this elderly gentleman soon 
left the car, and a score of eyes followed him into the 
street. Who can estimate the value of a chance word 
in the sense in which there is such a thing as chance?— 
Indiana School Journal. 


As the principal of the Cook county 


THE KIND OF PEOPLE WE ARE. 


° BY DR. JACOB GOULD SCHIJRMAN, 
President of Cornell. 


We glory in our applied mechanics, which are 
destined to develop the physical resources of the 
Philippine islands, but far more glorious is our 
political philosophy, which is full of hope and 
promise for the Philippine nation, and for every 
people and race on the globe. 

The kind of people we are, the way we govern 
ourselves, the history we have made, and the politi- 
cal philosophy we have given to the world, all con- 
secrate us Americans as the advocates and 
preachers of liberty, democracy, and national inde- 
pendence. And 1 believe that an independent 
Philippine republic will be the final result, as it 
would be the most glorious consummation of our 
great educational work in the Philippines.—At 
Minneapolis. 


CONCERNING UNTRUTHS.—(1V.) 


A STUDY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


LIES OF EMERGENCY. 


The chief sinning of the home and school in re- 
gard to lying is in the case of emergency lies. 
Many parents and teachers are absolutely criminal 
in their treatment of children in such matters. 
In these cases lying is an effect and not a cause. It 
results from a greater weakness. 

A rule has been violated; the penalty is well 
known to the child. He is asked if he has violated 
the rule, and he knows that to tell the truth is to 
he punished, whereas if he lies there is a chance, a 
fairly good chance, that he will escape. He takes 
the chance, not because he is not afraid to lie, but 
because he is more afraid of the punishment. 
very time he escapes by resorting to a lie in an 
emergency, he is ready to take four times as many 
chances next time. 

If he is detected and punished for it, he under- 
stands that he is punished for being such a fool as 
to be detected, and he quickens his wit to escape 
detection the next time. He has learned that he 
can lie with impunity if he is not found out. 

Many a criminal enjoys his life not because it 

pays, for he understands very well that honest men 
of his ability are vastly better off by being honest, 
hut he enjoys the development of cleverness by 
which escape is possible. Any clever man could be 
a highwayman or a house thief all his life were it 
not for the fact that he finds no satisfaction in do- 
ing safe things; he must take chances or the life is 
tame. 
To meet this feature of lying, it is necessary to 
begin early and develop the nobility that takes the 
consequence of one’s conduct, that robs escape from 
detection of its glory. 

Do right because it is right, and if by any chance 
you do wrong, face the consequences without add- 
ing other wrongs. 

Rules and regulations may be little short of dia- 
holical and yet secure good order. A well-ordered 
school, made so by cultivating the art of lying, is to 
the everlasting discredit of the system and its ad- 
ministrators. 

Sixty per cent. with the development of truthful- 
ness is a thousand times better than ninety per cent. 
secured through the cultivation of the art of lying 
to escape a lowering of the rank. 

Two presidents of the United States were sus- 
pected of having lived immoral lives. Despite this 
fact, both were supported by many of the voters of 
the highest standards of morality, and in both 
cases they had public support because they would 
not lie to be elected. They were silent. They 
said there was no occasion to speak, but if they did 
they would tell the truth. 

Two other candidates for the presidency, notably 
popular men, lost the support of many of the best 


people because it was believed they had falsified in 
an emergency. The boy or man in whose word 
people have absolute confidence stands higher than 
men of otherwise better morals, who are believed 
to have tried to escape in emergencies by falsifying. 

On their limited trains,—for which extra fare js 
charged and on which a rebate is made if the train 
does not make the promised time,—the great rail- 
roads put engines so constructed that whenever the 
train is to start or a steep grade is to be mounted, 
the engineer can touch a lever and throw the entire 
weight of the massive engine upon the driving 
wheels; these bite the tracks like a cable, and the 
train starts without hesitancy and climbs a grade 
with alacrity. They are made for emergencies. 

The school should train boys and girls for emer- 
gencies, for throwing all the energy of their being 
upon the character tests when they arise. Then 
there will be no hesitancy, and no grade will be too 
great. 


THE CONTINUED RISE OF THE TEACHER, 


The teacher continues to grow as a force in 
American life, and the public school teacher faster 
than any other. 

The steady rise of the public school teachers is 
attested by the ever-increasing earnestness of the 
multitudes of them that give their vacations to 
better professional preparation. Almost every im- 
portant college has its summer school for them, and 
the attendance this year was much larger than 
usual. Sheer entertainment is fast eliminated from 
their courses, and well-equipped specialists do seri- 
ous work with earnest classes. In some parts of the 
country attendance on a summer school course in 
pedagogy is made compulsory for public school 
teachers. Joubtless a vast mass of muddled non- 
sense is put forth in the name of pedagogy, and 
many a woman confuses her mind with it during 
the months when she ought to be giving her body 
rest. But individual tragedies cannot fairly be 
charged against a general and earnest movement for 
the better equipment of teachers. 

“verywhere the public schools must have teachers 
of the best social training as well as the best intel- 
lectual equipment if they are to reach the level of 
their opportunity. The Southern states are to be 
congratulated on their perception of this truth, 
which has been forgotten in some parts of the Union. 
—World’s Work. 


FIGHTING WITH THE HEART. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT 8S. HALLETT, 
Ware, Mass. 


We pass from the necessity of order and obedi- 
ence to the ways and means of securing them. In 
a word, this is through kindliest discipline, most 
gentle but most firm, emanating from the highest 
and purest love which true manhood and woman- 
hood entertain for childhood and youth. It is the 
love of Pestalozzi for his little school at Stanz. 
“T felt convinced,” he said, “that my heart would 
change the condition of my children as speedily as 
the springtide sun reanimates the earth frozen by 
the winter. Nor,’ he adds, “was I mistaken. Be- 
fore the springtide sun melted away the snow from 
our mountains, you could no longer recognize the 
same children.” But what did Pestalozzi’s words 
really mean? ‘They meant that this man, in many 
other respects ill qualified for his work, opposed to 
the ignorance, obstinacy, vice, and brutality of these 
children—for such was the school at Stanz—the ir- 
resistible might of his conquering love. He fought 
them with his heart. The days when the birch rod 
flourished have passed away. Corporal punishment 
is now seldom resorted to, in the best schools never. 
Public sentiment is opposed to it. But public sen- 
timent has never been opposed to fighting with the 
heart, and to-day this sort of warfare is more popu- 
lar than ever. Armed with this weapon the teacher 
may work wonders.—Report. 


Live on the top floor of your being instead of in the basement. 


— Drummond, 
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WHAT PEARY HAS DONE IN HIS TEN YEARS IN 
THE ARCTIC. 


He has reached 84.17 north, the farthest point ever 
reached by an American. 

He made extensive explorations in Grinnell Land, and 
discovered new land to the north off Greely Fjord. 

His greatest achievement was the rounding of the 
northern end of the Greenland Archipelago, completely 
delimiting the outlines of that coast, so long sLrouded 
in mystery, and proving Greenland not to be a continent. 

He has gone farther north by land than any other ex- 
plorer, 

He has made important contributions to the world’s 
knowledge of the planis and animals of the north. 


PANS PLPES BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN. 
SON. 


A STUDY, ETHICAL AND INTERPRETATIVE. 
BY CLARA CONWAY. 


Foreword,—All teaching that is not purely mechanical 
connects itself vitally with the conduct of life and the 
growth of character. 

This little study of Robert Louis Stevenson is offered 
to teachers that their students may catch the inspiration 
of a brave, sunny spirit, in love with life, and not afraid 
of death; that they, too, like our author, “may find out 
where joy resides, and give it a voice beyond singing.” 

It is offered, also, to the end that there may be an 
economy of time and strength in the study of rhetoric 
and literature, that there may be a closer correlation of 
these subjects, and finally that students shall not be ex- 
pected to write well in a literary sense until they shall 
have learned how to assimilate good literature by the 
processes of their own thought, and to interpret it in the 
light of their own ever-widening experience, 


PAN’S PIPES. 
From “Virginibus Puerisque.”’ 
PARAGRAPH SUMMARY. 


i. Since the beginning of history, philosophers and 
poets have held opposite theories about the world in 
which we live. Philosophy, in the name of science, 
claims that it is a world of matter, poetry, that it is a 
world of spirit, 

2, The Greeks held the poetic theory. They named 
the spirit of nature Pan, and claimed that Pan’s voice 
speaks from the heart of life to all who are in harmony 
with nature, 

3. Gladness is common to all created things. Pan 
trolls his exultant song in every echoing dell and rock, 
in the mirth of shepherd, the song of bird, the murmur 
of leaf, and the fall of water, If we are glad, our note is 
part of the choral harmony, but even when our souls are 
heavy, we are moved to better things when Pan trolls 
his pipe of joy. 

4. Nor should it count to the brave that Pan’s note is 
not always joyous. Tempest and flood, fire and earth- 
quake have their uses in the economy of nature, He who 
is faithful to his best impulses will not quake in “panic” 
terror when Pan sounds his shrillest note. 

5. Science does not answer every question. Evolu- 
tion is dumb when we ask the larger questions, So we 
come back to the old Greek myth, and rest in the uni- 
versal truth typified by Pan, “Spirit is at the heart of 
the world.” 

(To the student: Write this summary in one short, 
strong paragraph, observing carefully the laws of unity, 
coherence, and emphasis, ) 


STUDY OF WORDS. 


Tell the Greek myth, ‘“‘Pan.” 

1. Name the English words derived from Pan, Use 
them. 

2. Explain the use of Attila. 

3. Note the following epithets. Are they expressive? 
Why? 

(1.) Portentous, conflagrant, tumultuous, roaring. 

(2.) Smoke-dried, elastic, ductile, congenial, classic, 
shaggy, 

(3.) Fruitful, austere, rustic, sunshiny, lewd, cruel, 
hurrying, renovating, halting. 

(4.) “Levin” is an obsolete word. Compare with its 
se in the poem, “Tropic Rain” (“Poems and Ballads”). 
Why does the author use it? 

“All through my boyhood and youth I was pointed out 
for the pattern of an idler, and yet I was always busy 
in my own private end, which was to learn to write. I 
always kept two books in my pocket, one to read and one 
to write in. As I walked, my mind was busy fitting what 
! saw with appropriate words, . . . I lived with words, 


and what I thus wrote was for no ulterior use; it was 
written consciously for practice. It was not so much 
that I wished to be an author—though I wished that, 
too—as that I had vowed that I would learn to write.”— 
A College Magazine. 
STUDY OF SENTENCES. 

1. Are the sentences in paragraph 1 chiefly long or 
short? Are they loose or periodic? 

2. In paragraph 2, change the first sentence so as to 
make it more strictly periodic. Note the effect, 

3. The opening sentence in paragraph 3 is loose, 
Why? 

4. Change into a simple sentence, short and strong, 
the one in paragraph 3, “Highly respected citizens,”’ etc. 

5. Change the closing sentence of the essay so that the 
last words shall be, “So we come back to the old myth.” 
How have you changed the form? Is ithe effect good? 


FIGURES—ANTITHESIS. 


1. “These reducing it to formulae and chemical in- 
gredients, those striking the lyre in high-sounding 
measures,” “Dew and thunder,” “Destroying Attila and 
the spring lambkins,”’ consummate flower fostered 
out of dung,” “Caesar’s ashes ... dirt pies,” “Shine of 
summer. . . portentous nightmare.”’ 

2. “Certain smoke-dried spirits... youth and all 
ductile and congenial minds,” “Pan is not dead ... sur- 
vives in triumph.” 

3. “Shaggy world .. . studded with gardens,” “Fruit- 
ful, yet austere,’ “Sunshiny and cruel,” “The young 
lambs ... the London shop-girl.” 

4. “Softest touch .. . treacherous claws,” ‘“‘Death... 
in a kiss,’ “Dearest kindness... fatal,’ “Threat... 
winning music,” “Rose... thorn,’ “Life ... death,” 
“Eestasies . . . agonies.”’ 

5. “Spirit of delight ... spirit of terror,” ‘Hearts 
beat high in April... death strikes,” “Charm and 
terror.” 

6. What striking figure runs through the essay? 

7. Note other figures. ; 

ETHICAL STUDY. 


1. Stevenson’s Philosophy of Life is contained in 
the following sentence: “To reckon dangers too curi- 
ously, to hearken too intently for the threat that runs 
through all the winning music of the world, to hold back 
the hand from the rose because of the thorn, and from 
life because of death; this it is to be afraid of Pan.” 
(Paragraph 3.) 

2. Read Schiller’s “The Gods of Greece,” and compare 
the thought, 

3. Read Mrs. Browning's “Pan Is Dead,” and com- 
pare. 

4. Which is the highest thought, Stevenson’s, Schil- 
ler’s, or Mrs, Browning’s? 

5. Read the poem, “The Great God Pan,” by Regina 
Armstrong, in the November Bookman. Study the re- 
production of the bronze “Pan” in same number. Who 
is the sculptor? For what purpose was it made? Where 
is it now? 

6. Do you find in “Pan's Pipes” anything correspond- 
ing to this thought in Shakespeare, ‘There is a soul of 
goodness in things evil, would men observingly distil it 
out’’? 

7. In “Tropic Rain” (“Poems and Ballads’’) are these 
lines: — 

“The world has room for love and death, and thunder 
and rain; - 

Beneficent streams of tears flow at the finger of pain; 

And out of the cloud that smites beneficent rivers of 

rain.” 

What is the corresponding thought in ‘“Pan’s Pipes’? 

CHARACTERISTIC THOUGHTS. 
From “Virginibus Puerisque,” 


To travel deliberately through one’s ages is to get the 
heart out of a liberal education. 

As a matter of fact, an intelligent person, looking out 
of his eyes and hearkening in his ears, with a smile on 
his face all the time, will get more true education than 
many another in a life of heroic vigils. 

We may trick with the word life in its dozen senses 
until we are weary of tricking; we may argue in terms 
of all the philosophies on earth, but one fact remains 
true throughout—that we do not love life, in the sense 
that we are greatly preoccupied about its conservation; 
that we do not, properly speaking, love life at all—but 
living. 

In the infinite universe there is room for our swiftest 
diligence and to spare. It is not like the works of 
Carlyle, which can be read to an end. Even in a corner 
of it, in a private park, or in the neighborhood of a 
single hamlet, the weather and the seasons keep so deftly 
changing that, although we walk there for a lifetime, 
there will be always something new to startle and delight 
us. . . O toiling hands of mortals! O unwearied feet, . . 


- and hygiene, 


little do ye know your own blessedness: for to travel 
hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, and the true 
success is to labor. 

(To the student: These selections are given, first, to 
emphasize the principles which make the author’s 
Philosophy of Life, and next, as an exercise in concen- 
tration. By a proper control and direction of the will, 
a selected paragraph can be memorized after one read- 
ing. Its retention will depend, first, upon the degree of 
concentration with which it was read the first time, and, 
second, upon frequent repetition. This is the secret of 
memory. Make every study serve you as a training in 
the power of concentration, ) 

(To the teacher: Have the student write Stevenson's 
Philosophy of Life in a short theme.) 


REQUI®M (from “Poems and Ballads”). 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie, 

Glad did I live, and gladly die, 

And | laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he is where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home From the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 
CHILD'S PLAY. 


(Note to teacher: Have the student study “Child’s 
Play” in the same or a similar way, A reading of George 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” chapter 14, will be profitable, 
Make “Eppie” the subject of discussion and writing. 
Learn the last paragraph at one reading.) 

(To the student: Note the charm of style, the fresh- 
ness, simplicity, and clearness of “Child’s Play.” In 
order to know how he acquired facility in writing, read 
“A College Magazine.” Write a short theme on Steven- 
son’s style.) 


REMARKS ON “A CUURSE OF STUDY IN 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.” 


The preliminary report on a course of stwdy in physi- 
ology and hygiene prepared by the Committee of Twelve 
of Massachusetts, and printed in the Journal of Educa- 
tion of July 10, closes with a statement that the under- 
signed “have not affixed their signatures to that report.” 

Not as an apology, but in the interest of the public 
good, we state the following reasons for withholding our 
signatures: Two of the undersigned have for many years 
been students, not only of the problems involved in 
teaching temperance physiology in the public schools, but 
of the practical results following different schemes of 
teaching it in various grades of schools throughout this 
and other countries. This experience shows that during 
the three primary years before the pupil is sufficiently 
advanced to glean information from other sources, in- 
struction in this progressive branch must be oral only. 
Ordinarily the feurth year pupil is able to read under- 
standingly simple-truths plainly stated, and thus is able 
to get information from the printed page, in addition to 
what the teacher can tell him, Hence, at that time, 
books as additional helps in other studies are generally 
given him, not for word-memorizing, but to be used ac- 
cording to the best methods of teaching. 

It is of greater importance than may appear on the 
surface that just this thing should be done in physiology 
Where simple books adapted to fourth- 
year work on this subject are withheld, there is inva- 
riably a distinct loss to the pupil, who tires of the wholly 
oral teaching which he has passed beyond in other regu- 
lar branches, like geography and afithmetic. Without 
the use of books by pupils in the fourth year, oral in- 
struction is apt to degenerate into mere story telling and 
exhortation, with danger of error, instead of truth being 
taught, or of being dropped altogether because the 
teacher has run out. There are simple physiological 
facts, reasons for obeying hygienic laws, which the 


- fourth-year pupil is able to understand, and which he is 


surer of getting and remembering if he has a book. A 
student of this question in Switzerland, in advocating 
the use of text-books on this subject, wisely says: “The 
spoken word takes wings; what is written remains,” 

There can be no question as to the importance, to the 
future life of the pupil, of his being furnished with every 
possible aid to a thorough knowledge of personal 
hygiene and the relative physiology which will make 
such hygiene intelligible, while the London Lancet re- 
cently characterized a part of this subject, that relating 
to alcohol, “as possibly of more importance to the health 
and growth of nations than any other question.” 

In many schools in Massachusetts books on this sub- 
ject are already furnished by school boards, and are in 
use by pupils in the fourth grade, notably in the city of 
Boston. There is a striking contrast in the favor of 
books between the results of work done in the fourth 


grade, where properly graded books are thus used by 
pupils, and the results where no books are used. This 
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advantage following the use of books may be observed 
by any one who will take the trouble to look into the 
matter, and will convince a candid observer that the 
recommendation to take books away from pupils of this 
grade is distinctly a backward step. 

It is therefore self-evident that the value of a course 
of study for the fourth year which only names topics, 
without telling what shall be taught about them, is 
greatly minimized if accompanied with the positive rec- 
ommendation that no manual or book containing the de- 
velopment of those topics shall ever be in the hands of 
the pupils of that year. " 

Here, therefore, is the chief point on which the under- 
signed cannot agree with the report of the Commiuee 
of Twelve, which recommends: — 

“2. That the instruction shall be oral, that is, with- 
out the use of text-books in the hands of pupils in the 
first four years. 

“3. That there shall be a supplementary use of 
books.” 

As already stated, the instruction must necessarily be 
oral in the three primary years. It is to the recommen- 
dation that books for pupils’ use shall be excluded from 
the fourth year to which we cannot conscientiously 
agree. This objection is not removed by the third rec- 
ommendation that there shall be supplementary use of 
books, because the two recommendations are either con- 
trary or vague. Clearly the second recommendation 
would prevent the use of text-books by pupils as readers. 
It may then be asked who is to have th’'s “supplementary 
use of books” advised by the third recommendation. 
What the minority asks for cr desires in this connection 
is that in the fourth year, where the individual pupil has 
books in other sutjects, he shall have one in th'!s as one 
source of information, to be used under the teacher’s 
direction, with the same common ¢ense guiding its use 
which obtains in other branches. Therefore, the under- 
signed, in withholding their signatures, at the same time 
presented the fullowing minority report:— 


THE MINORITY REPORT, 


The undersigned members of the Committee of 
Twelve, while in accord with much of the report of the 
committee, regret that this report does not definitely 
state for the guidance ef teachers in each grade what are 
the “‘anatomica] and physiological facts’ necessary to 
enable pupils to understand the hygienic facts recom- 
mended to be taught. 

We must also enter an earnest protest against the 
recommendation that in the fourth year “the instruction 
shall be oral, that is, without the use of text-books in 
the hands of pupils,” as one source of information, for 
the following reasons:— 

First. The law of Massachusetts requires this subject 
to be taught “as a regular branch to all pupils in all 
schools.””’ Competent legal opinion has been given to the 
effect that the phrase “shall be taught as a regular 
branch” means that it shall be taught in the same man- 
ner as other regular branches, such as geography and 
arithmetic, which are commonly pursued in the fourth 
year with text-books for pupils’ use as one source of in- 
formation. No adequate reason has been given why this 
subject of physiology and hygiene, which is so vital to 
physical and moral welfare, should be an exception in 
this respect. 

Second. Competent educators have expressed the 
opinion that the qualifications of teachors in this branch 
make the additional helps of properly graded books for 
pupils’ use an imperative need in the fourth year. 

Third. The object of the study, as stated, being to 
guide the formation of right habits, every possible help 
should be furnished the pupils in the most impression- 
able, habit-forming years, of which the fourth school 
year is one. The pupils are then jess responsive to mere 
oral instruction, and, being able to glean information 
from the printed page, should each be supplied with 
suitable helps. A supplementary reader in the library 
will not take the place of books regularly to be used by 
pupils in class work under the teacher's guidance. 

Fourth, Many children leave school from the lower 
grammar grades. This is especially true of the vast 
hest of foreign-born children who are now coming to us. 
Entering the schools to learn the language, and to read 
and write, few stay beyond the fourth year. In order 
that these children, who bring old world drinking cus- 
toms with them, may become good American citizens, 
they should receive all the information in every phase 
of hygiene, ine'uding total abstinence, which may be 
gained from a text-book, in addition to oral instruction. 

(Signed) 
for Goud Tena Superintendent of Juvenile Work 


Mary H. Hunt, Worl4 and National Superintendent of the Depart- 


ment of Svientitic Temperance ‘BC 
ian Temperance Union Pp 26 Instruction of the Woman's Christ- 


Albert H. Plamt 
Abstinence Society.’ Vice-Vresident of the Massachusetts Total 


SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTR/IES.—(111L) 


CHILE. 
NAME, 

The name Chile doubtless comes from the ancient 
Peruvian word “T chili,” meaning “snow.” It prob- 
ably was suggested by the eternally snow-capped 
peaks of the Andes. 

GENERAL DBESORIP.ION, 

Chile is a narrow strip of country extending 
2,600 miles from Peru on the north to Cape Horn 
on the south, with the Pacific ocean to the west, 
and the great range of the Andes as its eastern 
background, and the boundary between it and Ar- 
gentina. ‘The northern section is an arid and rain- 
less region, but the central and southern section is 
a rich agricultural area, with magnificent forests 
here and there. Chile also owns a hundred islands 
off her coast, the most important being Chiloe and 


Juan Fernandez. 
HISTORY. 


Before Pizarro attempted its conquest in 1530, 
the Inca and Arancanian Indians were in posses- 
sion. ‘They were fierce and successful foes to the 
encroaching Spaniard. It really took Spain 180 
years to conquer the natives, as it was not till 1722 
that they would make a treaty with the invaders. 
Spanish oppression led to a revolt in 1810, wh'ch 
lasted eight years, when under Don Bernardo 
O'Higgins, the Chilians utterly routed the Span- 
iards. O’Higgins (an Irishman) was made first su- 
preme dictator. A constitution, much like that of 
the United States, was adopted in 1833. Septem- 
her 18 is Independence Day. Chile was at war with 
Peru from 1879 to 1883, and seriously crippled her 
northern neighbor, sacking her cities and annexing 
some of her provinces. 

RESOURCES. 

Northern Chile is a great mineral region, with 
abundance of silver and copper, and much gold, 
iron, ete. ‘The chief source of the country’s wealth 
is here also in its nitrates, which are used for fertil- 
izing. Colonel North was known as “the nitrate 
king.” The exports of these beds amount to 
$30,000,000 annually. 

Central and southern Chile raises 21,000,000 
bushels a year, and 24,000,000 gallons of wine. 
There are great flocks of sheep and fine cattle and 
horses. Everybody goes on horseback. Even the 
beggars are mounted. 

TRADE. 

The country has many excellent railway lines. 
The Andes are being tunnelled for a railway outlet 
to Argentina and its capital, Buenos Ayres. A fine 
steamship service is maintained all along the coast, 
although the coast is singularly deficient in good 
harbors. The trade of Chile is almost entirely in 
English hands. The English language is the com- 
mercial language of the cities. Mr. Curtis calls 
Chile an “English colony.” Paris furnishes many 
rich and beautiful lines of goods. ‘T'rade with the 
United States is scanty. 

CITIES. 

Santiago, the capital, is a beautiful city of 250,- 
(00 people, located in a valley that is surrounded 
hy great mountains. Many houses have cost half a 
million dollars. It boasts the finest opera house 
in the western hemisphere. Thete are elegant club- 
houses, parks, and picture galleries. The Alameda 
houlevard is 600 feet wide, with four rows of trees. 
The equipages are as fine as any in New York or 
London. 

Valparaiso—‘“vale of Paradise”—is a charming 
and busy city, and possessing the finest port in the 
country. It is built along the shore and far up the 
mountain slopes. There are electric lights, and 
street cars with women conductors. It numbers 
120,000. 

Concepcion is a fine seaport, almost rivaling Val- 
paraiso. It has 25,000 people. The city has been 
destroyed twice; by earthquake in 1730, and by a 
tidal wave in 1835. The present city is on a new 
site. 

ANIMAL LIFE. 

Chile is singularly free from ferocious beasts. 
The puma is oceasionally found in the mountains, 
Of harmless wild animals there is the guanaco,— 


somewhat like the llama, a small silver fox, and a 
chinchilla. Poisonous reptiles are almost unknown. 
There are no poisonous snakes. 

THE PEOPLE, 

he Chilianos are largely a mixed race, of Span- 
ish and Indian blood. ‘They are a wide-awake race, 
good traders, and prosperous. The rich—of whom 
there are many—live sumptuously. Donna Cousins 
of Santiago is probably the richest woman in the 
world in her own right. She has a million-dollar 
residence at Lota, near her inexhaustible mines. 

The Indians are numerous, but they are slow in 
advancement. 

In education, Chile is at the fore in all South 
America. The people as a rule speak several lan- 
guages. Women are well educated. There are 
more than 1,500 schools of high grade, with Euro- 
pean teachers. ‘There are excellent public libraries 
in all the centres, and a fine national library at 
Santiago with nearly 100,000 volumes. 

FOREIGNERS. 

Though the Chilianos are an intensely patriotic 
people, and think their country the best on the face 
of the earth, they are not naturally averse to for- 
eigners. Irishmen have been prominent in their 
councils, such as Bernard O’Higgins, Arthur Pratt, 
and Patrick Lyneh. Englishmen virtuaily direct 
the Chilian trade and own the steamship lines. 
Scotchmen are their shepherds. As to Americans, 
in the courtyard of the post-office at Santiago are 
fine statues of Washington and Lincoln. 


AUTHORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM—(11,). 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, 


Born, Burlington, N. J., September 15, 1789. 
Entered Yale at thirteen, 1802. 
In United States Navy, 1806-11. 
First Novel Published, 1821. 
Died, Cooperstown, N. Y., 1851. 

Mr. Cooper was one of the most popular Ameri- 
can authors of the last century. He was not only 
widely read in his own land, but also abroad. 
“Cooper was a household name from New York to 
Ispahan, from St. Petersburg to Rio Janeiro.”— 
[Julian Hawthorne. | 

Among his foreign admirers were Balzac and 
Vietor Hugo. Hugo ranked him above Seott in 
descriptive power. 

Mr. Cooper’s forte was in writing brilliant stories 
of the forest and the sea. His boyhood home was 
in Otsego county, N. Y., close by the Mohawk and 
Iroquois country. It was here that he got the mate- 
rial for his Indian and pioneer tales, and the mate- 
rial in his day was abundant. 

The early portion of the nineteenth century was 
also a stirring time on the sea. The fighting ship 
was the wooden frigate—with heart of oak and 
wide-spreading canvas. The merchant vessel was 
constantly in danger of some piratical craft—some 
“Red Rover.” It was before the days of the modern 
naval fighting machines, and before the ocean be- 
came a civilized highway. 

The Indian of to-day is a very tame character 
compared with the fierce Lroquois. The buccaneer 
is no longer the terror of the seas. So Cooper’s 
stories of backwoods and ocean have a real histori- 
cal value, as they vividly picture scenes and times 
that are forever past. 

Ile was thirty-two years old before his first book 
was published. “The Spy” appeared in 1821. But 
he was a busy man from that time on. The next 
thirty years he wrote thirty-two books that were 
published, beside a vast amount of desultory writ- 
ing in connection with his controversies. He was 
a great fighter; and when several newspapers scur- 
rilously attacked him, he sued them for libel, and 
in every case won his suit. 

“The Pilot” is the best sea story in the English 
language. John Paul Jones—the famous American 
naval hero of the Revolution—is the leading char- 
acter. And there is that marvelous sketch of “Long 
Tom Coffin.” What could be more graphic than 
the escape of the Yankee man-of-war through the 
shoals, and from the cruisers of the British? 

Cooper had an argument with a friend as to 
whether Scott knew sea-life accurately. “The 
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Pirate” had just been published. Cooper thought 
he could draw a truer picture of seamen than “The 
Pirate.’ The result was “The Pilot.” 

Other sea-tales are “The Red Rover,” a buccaneer 
story with Newport prominent in it; “The Water 
Witch,” “The Two Admirals”; and “Win: and 
Wing.” 

The “Leatherstocking Tales” form a most inter- 
esting series. ‘The woodland life in them with its 
beauties and its perils is entrancing. 

Admirers of Cooper are divided as to which of 
this series is his best. Many consider “The Last 
of the Mohicans” the author’s masterpiece, while 
others deem “The Pathfinder” his chief work. 


William Cullen Bryant called this last “a glorious 
work.” Leatherstocking is a fine figure, as also 
that of his friend and companion—Big Serpent. 

“The Pioneers” and “Che Prairie” are works of 
high grade. In the last named, the stampede of 
the buffalo herd, and the prairie fire are marvel- 
ously realistic. 

To our day, Cooper seems almost too diffuse. 
Ilis prefaces are wearisome. One has—so to speak 
—to wait so long in the porch before being admitted 
to the house. But that was.a feature of all the 
authors of his time. Now, the author is ex- 
pected to get into things with the first paragraph, 
like Kipling and others, 


INDUSTRIAL WORK.—(VIIL.) 


INDUSTRIAL WORK AT THE HYANNIS Sides. On one side there are five iron teeth. On 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY CLARA M. WHEELER, 


CORRELATION WITH OTHER SCHOOL SUBJECTS, 


The garden, which has been the most important 
phase of our industrial work this spring, has formed 
ihe basis of much of the regular school work. The 
following is a plan of the work for the second and 
fourth grades, with some typical lessons showing 
ihe correlation with the number and language work. 

General plan. 1. Preparation of the ground. 
2. Talks on the preparation of the ground. 3. 
Laying out the garden. 4. Plan of the garden. 
5, Selecting the seeds. 6. Planting the seeds. 7. 
Talks on planting the seeds. 8. Study of the ger- 
mination of various seeds. 9. Study of the 
condition of growth. 10. Care of the seedlings in 
the bed. 

What they saw and did im the garden and their 
reasons for doing it gave material for many indoor 
talks in the language period. The work of the sec- 
ond grade began April 11th, when the pupils 
watched the gardener plow, fertilize, and harrow the 
varden. They compared the unbroken land and 
ihe plowed with the harrowed. They named the 
parts of the plow and harrow, and discovered their 
uses. Attention was called to the way in which 


ihe gardener plowed, the effect of plowing, the. 


the other sides there are six teeth. The big stone 
kept the harrow down.” 


The new words that came up in the language 


Collection of Kindergarten Stories.” Stories like 
“What They Did” in “In the Child’s World,” and 
“Blind Florette” and “The Flower Cluster” in Shel- 
don’s Fourth Reader helped to awaken a desire to 
give pleasure to others through their flowers. The 
children especially enjoyed “Peggy’s Garden, and 


Fig. 3. ' Fig. 4. 


What Grew Therein,’ by Celia Thaxter. It fur- 
nished material for many language and reading 
lessons. 

The number work for nearly a month was based 
upon the preparation of the ground, the laying out 
of the garden, the making of the plan, and the plant- 

ing *of the seeds. The tables of 


lessons were written on the board and used in spel- 
ling lessons. 

Another phase of the language work was the oral 
and written reproduction of stories told about the 


depth of the furrows, the harrowing, and the neces- 
sity of mixing the fertilizer (plant food) with the 
soil. Some of the time given to the written lan- 
guage was spent in writing an account of their work 
in diaries. The following is a quotation from one 
of them:— 

“April 11, 1902. We watched Mr. Murray plow 
our garden to-day. The horse drew the plow and 


Fig! 


farmer, his friends and his enemies, seeds, flowers, 
and gardens. The children’s reproduction was 
sometimes rearranged by the teacher and written 
upon the board or printed on leaflets for the read- 
ing lessons. 

After the talks on the preparation of the soil, the 
children were told such stories as “The Farmer and 
the Birds,” “The Little Worm that Was Glad to be 
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Mr. Murray held the handles. The plow turns the 
earth over. Mr. Murray began to plow in the 
iniddle of the garden. He named the parts of the 
plow. They are the handle, the knife, the mould- 
ing board, the shoe, the toe, the landside, and the 
beam. Frank found some earthworms. We left 
them in the garden for they help us. They soften 
ihe ground. We are going to plant flower seeds in 
our garden. 

“April 12, 1902. Mr. Robinson harrowed our 
varden to make the earth fine and soft. The har- 
row mixed the dressing with the earth. The dress- 
ing is foed for the plant. The harrow has three 


Alive,” in Emilie Poulsson’s “In the Child’s World,” 
“Carl and the Earthworm,” in Wiltse’s ‘‘ Kinder- 
garten Stories’; “The Contented Earthworm” in 
“Among the Meadow People.” Some of Celia 
Thaxter’s stories and poems on seeds, flowers, and 
her garden at Appledore were used. They are full 
of life and love for all growing things, and helped 
the children to enter into the spirit of planting and 
caring for their seeds. After planting some special 
kinds of seeds, stories like “Clytie” in Flora Cook’s 
“Nature Myths,” “The Story of the Morning Glory 
Seed” in “In the Child’s World,” “Amy’s Garden” 
in Wiltse’s Stories, “Ten Peas in a Pod” in “Boston 


twos, fours, sixes, sevens, eights, 
and tens were taught. Lessons on 
finding the area and perimeter of 
the beds and paths were given. 
The fractions one-half, one-fourth, 
and one-eighth were taught and 
used in making the plan of the 
garden. Scale—one-eighth of an 
inch equals one foot. The class 
went into the garden and were told 
that each child was to have a 
garden of his own. They were 
then anxious. to begin work in 
their own plots. It was easy then 
to show the necessity of laying out 
the garden. In measuring the 
garden the surveyor’s chain was 
used. As the children had never 
seen one, a lesson on measuring 
with the chain. was given in the 
schoolroom. They were led to 
discover that the chain is made up 
of fifty links, each one foot long; 
that it is divided by counters into five parts, each 
ten feet long; that the first counter marking the 
first ten has one point, the second two points, and 
so on. ‘They counted by tens and wrote the table 
of tens upon the board, and in the number books 
for future use. . The chain was stretched on the 
floor and the children were asked to walk twenty 
feet, twenty-four feet, thirty-five feet, forty-nine 
feet, and to tell how they counted. They measured 
the length and width of the schoolroom floor and 
of the hall floor with the chain, two children work- 
ing together. They soon learned to work inde- 
pendently. 

The fourth grade pupils marked the four corners 
of the second grade garden while laying out their 
own. ‘The second grade found their corners, and 
proceeded to measure the length and width of the 
garden. When measuring, the children worked in 
groups of four, two with the chain, one with the 
mallet, and one with the stakes. 

In the number lessons given the first of May the 
children calculated the number of laths and stakes 
needed for marking off the beds. They found that 
two two-foot stakes could be sawed from one four- 
foot lath: that two laths were needed for one bed, 
four for two, and so on. The table of twos was 
written and copied. Each child needed four stakes 
for one bed. Eight were needed for two, twelve for 
three. With the definite aim in mind to find the 
number of stakes needed in the garden, the children 
counted by fours to 112. The table of fours from 
one four to ten fours was written and copied. The 
stakes were sawed by the fourth grade pupils. 

The children decided to lay out the twenty-eight 
beds in two rows. They were told that each bed 
should be eight feet long and seven feet wide. The 
long paths and the strips for the two rows were 


marked off on the sides, AB, CD, Fig 1. The cord 
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The interest on the permanent fund of the N. FE. 
A. is almost $5,000 a year. 


Of all the idiotic products of the silly season, 
“The Confessions of a Wife” is the climax. 


The first thing for a teacher to think about when 
she sees trouble brewing is to find the cause. 


Organization of teachers, especially of women 
teachers, is one of the great demands of the hour. 


Senator Mark Hanna said more sane things upon 
vital themes in one week in August than any other 
ten men said in the entire month. 


Total teachers’ salaries is nearly four times as 
much as thirty years ago. Thirty-seven million dol- 
lars in 1870, 136 millions in 1900. 


Teachers should avoid if possible going into court 
on any school issue. There seems to have been an 
epidemic of legal proceedings this season. 


At the Minneapolis meeting of the N. E. A., 
Minnesota led, of course, in membership,—2,464. 
Illinois followed with 1,037. No other state passed 
the 1,000 rhark. 


George Howell, for several years superintendent 
of Scranton, is the Democratic nominee for Congress, 
and though the district is usually Republican there 
is a chance for Mr. Howell on account of the coal 
strike excitement and other disaffection in the state. 

Superintendent E. G. Cooley favors special pay 
for marked efficiency in teaching. This will come 
slowly because of uncertainty as to what constitutes 
marked efficiency. The weakest spot in our system 
is the absence of reliable standards of efficiency. 

The fourth Friday in November is to be cele- 
brated as Benjamin Harrison day in many schools 
in Indiana, and in all the schools of Indianapolis. 
He was one of our noblest presidents, and Indiana, 
especially, does well to remember him in the schools. 


Every state in the Union was represented at 
Minneapolis. Those with less than ten were 
Wyoming, three; New Mexico, four; Nevada, four; 
Mississippi, four; South Carolina, six; Delaware, 
seven; Idaho, seven; Rhode Island, nine; Oklahoma, 
nine; Indian Territory, nine. 


There were fifty Cleveland teachers in the Euro- 
pean trip this summer. Who can estimate what 
this means to the 2,500 children who will enjay the 
heightened enthusiasm, broader horizon, and nobler 
equipment of these men and women! The effect 
upon these teachers will never wholly be effaced, so 
that each year 2,500 more children will profit by it. 
Some Rockefeller could do the world limitless ser- 
vice by providing a number of “$500 a year ‘travel- 
ships’”’ for several cities. It would not require 
more than a week’s income for some such man to 
do his country a noble service. 


THE PRESIDENT'S “1.” 


There has been more nonsense about the use of 
“1” than’ anything else in English, and more 
hypocrisy about avoiding it. The editorial use of 
“we” has had its share of responsibility. An un- 
qualified egotist rarely uses “I,” but twists himself 
inside out to magnify himself gigantically without 
using “I,” while the frank, straightforward man of 
the people says “I” squarely and does not apologize 
for it. In his Boston speech in August President 
Roosevelt used “I” sixty times. In one paragraph 
he used it seven times, and the effect of the speech 
was the farthest remove from egotistical. We have 
had a President whose administration was royally 
self-centred who never used “I.” Mr. Roosevelt’s 
use of “I” may be seen in the following forty-five 
instances:— 


I am glad, I do not believe. 
I should like. I believe. 
I can say. I say, 
I came. I do not say. 
T like, I want. 
I can get. I do not think. 
I have. I want to see. 
I think. I hope. 
I wish. 1 regard. 
I have discovered. I am not. 
I have not come, I should. 
I care not. I knew. 
I do not care. I do. 
I want to say. I mean. 
I am, I am not going. 
I ask. I am sure. 
I am acting. I cannot. 
I am saying. I ask. 
_I want to guard. I am sorry. 
I want you to under- T will. 
stand. T want. 
I am not saying. I will help. 


I firmly believe. { will lift, 

Here are forty-five expressions taken, from his 
speech in regular order, and in which he uses the 
personal pronoun I. Many of these expressions 
were repeated, as in the sentence, “I believe—I am 
not going to say I am sure—but I believe,” and 
so on. 


“THE REMARKS ON THE COURSE OF 
STUDY IN PHYSIOLOGY.” 


The Journal of Education of July 10 contained 
a “Preliminary Report on a Course of Study in 
Physiology and Hygiene for the Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Schools,” which was prepared by:— 

Frank A. Hill, chairman of the committee, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

Mrs. Louise C. Purington, M. D., secretary of the 
committee, superintendent of health and heredity 
department, National W. C. 'T. U. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, dean of Simmons College, 
Boston. 

William A. Baldwin, principal of the Hyannis 
Normal School. 

George W. Fitz, M. D., formerly assistant profes- 
sor in physiology and hygiene, and medical visitor, 
Harvard University. 

Ray Greene Huling, head master of the Cam- 
bridge English High School. 

J. Asbury Pitman, superintendent of schools, 
Mar)borough. 


Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, president of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Mary G. Stuckenberg, superintendent of 
temperance and labor department,—National W. ©. 

Miss Jessie Forsyth, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, and 
Dr. A. H. Plumb in this issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cation state why they are not entirely satisfied with 
the Report. Their opinions deserve respectful at- 
tention, even by those who appreciate the weight of 
influence attached to the names of Hill, Huling, 
Baldwin, Arnold, and Pitman, than whom it would 
be difficult to find five names more representative 
of educational wisdom, genuine sincerity, or devo- 
tion to the cause of temperance; or to the names of 
Purington, Stevenson, and Stuckenberg, whose posi- 
tions in the state and national Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union are of the highest. 

Despite the weight of educational and temperance 
influence of these men and women, it is well to read 
what Dr. Plumb, Mrs. Hunt, and Miss Forsyth say 
by way of criticism. , 


PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


One of the most distressing complications in the 
incidentals of the profession is the question of pen- 
sioning teachers. Good teachers, the best teachers, 
are divided in sentiment on the subject. Start 
along either line of argument and soon you must be 
intensely in earnest for or against it. Everything 
depends upon the point of view. 

For pensioning, it must be said (1) that a teacher 
on a yearly salary of $600 in a small city or $800 in 
a large one, who has to provide for herself entirely, 
cannot live as she ought to live and do all that she 
must do to be a good teacher, and lay by enough in 
twenty-five years to have an income sufficient to 
take care of herself after she has ceased her useful- 
ness. To have an income of $300 a year, which is 
as little as one should have to live on even respect- 
ably, a person would need to have laid by about 
$7,000. Where is there a grade teacher who can 
do anything like that? 

It must also be said (2) that a teacher who is wor- 
ried over her future cannot teach in this age of the 


world. Corporal punishment, even if not forbidden, | 


is looked upon as a weakness in a teacher, whereas 
it used to be her strength. Scolding, keeping after 
school, and every other means of direct discipline is 
frowned upon, which means that a woman must. ac- 
complish all the results by her personality. Virtue 
must go out of her in the administration and dis- 
cipline of the school. This mieans that she must be 
in the best physical and mental condition every day. 
In the old days one could whip and scold best who 
was not in good physical and mental form; not so 
under the new regime. 

It must also be said (3) that she is a rare woman 
who can now teach in advanced years, whereas in 
other days she could often teach best when her 
vivacity and elasticity were diminished. Now she is 
at a discount when she does not enjoy the newness 
of methods and devices. It is, therefore, a neces- 
sity, unless she have unusual alertness and vigor, 
for her to be able to retire at a comparatively early 
period in life. , 

Finally, it may be said (4) that justice to the 
teacher, to the school, to the child, and to the coun- 
try requires that some pension scheme be provided 
to enable her to do her best work while teaching, 
and to retire in comfort when she cannot do good 
work in the schoolroom. _ 

The opposition says: (1) It is humiliating to be a 
pensioner. (2) One ought to be thrifty; one teaches 
better who is getting ahead; one will be more ap- 
preciative of the struggles in the homes from which 
the children come if she faces the fact that her own 
economy is to determine her comfort in the future. 
(3) It is better to have salaries increased so that 
teachers can lay by something worth while. (4) It 
is better to pay public money for adequate support 
of those who teach, than to divide it between those 
who are working and those who are through work- 
ing. 

The Journal of Education has always believed in 
teachers’ pension schemes, in the best that ean be 
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secured, in accepting a good one if you cannot get 
the best. The pensioned soldier understands that 
he is simply taking a part of what he earned during 
the three years of fighting. his is every way hon- 
orable. It is a business proposition; is to be viewed 
for the good of the children rather than of the 
teacher, and taking this view it is wise and desirable 
that every teacher should be as free from care and 
anxiety as possible. ‘The presence in the community 
of a comfortable pensioned teacher is an attraction 
io better talent to the schoolroom. It was vastly 
easier to enlist tens of thousands of young men in 
1898 than it would have been if the government had 
not taken good care of its veterans. 


THE WEEE IN REVIEW. 

‘The most exciting and the most unexpected poli- 
tical incident of the week is the withdrawal of 
speaker Henderson from the contest for Congress 
in the Third Iowa district. The Democrats had 
nominated ex-Governor Boies against him, and were 
preparing for an energetic campaign; but Mr. 
\lenderson had a majority of more than seven thou- 
sand at his last election, and there was little likeli- 
hood of its being overthrown. He is personally 
very popular, and had just been renominated by ac- 
clamation for an eleventh term. The reason which 
he gives for his withdrawal is his discovery that a 
large number of Republicans in his district differed 
with his tariff views, holding that the only way to 
vet at the trusts is to take off the duties on foreign 
products competing with trust-made goods. Mr. 
Ilenderson’s view is that such a proceeding would 
simply destroy American industries by opening the 
inarkets to foreign trusts. Mr. Henderson’s retire- 
ment will throw open the contest for the speaker- 


ship of the next House, for which five or six aspir- 
ants are already named. 


The situation upon the isthmus, to which refer- 
ence was made in this column last week, has become 
more acute; and the government of the United 
Siates has found it necessary to order the battleship 
Wisconsin to Panama on the Pacific side of the 
isthmus, and the cruiser Cincinnati to Colon on the 
opposite side. ‘The auxiliary cruiser Panther has 
also been despatched to Colon with a battalion of 
marines. These movements, it should be under- 
stood, have nothing to do with the proposed canal, 
nor with any aspect of the Monroe doctrine; still less 
do they represent any aggressive design. They are 
simply a fulfillment of treaty obligations now more 
than half a century old, under which the United 
States is pledged to prevent interruptions to transit 
across the isthmus. It has been necessary more 
than once before to land an American force for this 
purpose, 

* 

The death of ex-Justice Horace Gray of the 
United States supreme court, at his home at Nahant, 
on Monday of last week, followed with unexpected 
suddenness his recent retirement from the bench. 
Justice Gray was in his seventy-fifth year. He was 
eraduated at Harvard at sixteen, distinguished him- 
self early at the bar, and was a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts at thirty-six. It was 
after eighteen years of service in that capacity that 
resident Arthur elevated him to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 1881. He was a 
nan of the highest professional reputation and of 
scholarly habits, serupulously separating all per- 
‘onal and political interests from his judicial func- 
lions, and true to the highest ideals. 

* * 

The stringency in the money market, occasioned 
hy the usual demand for money for the moving of 
the crops, has caused some solicitude, although the 
“eneral conditions do not greatly vary from those 
of other seasons, unless perhaps that active specula- 
tion has drawn down the funds of the banks, and 
also the size of the crops makes the autumnal de- 
and more urgent than usual. To some extent, 
however, the latter consideration is offset by the 
weather conditions, which have delayed the crop 
movement. The Treasury has afforded some relief 


by anticipating the October interest payments, and 


also by adding to the government deposits in the © 


banks, but these expedients are only temporary. 
Altogether the situation affords a new illustration 
of the absence of flexibility in our currency, which 
has been so often complained of. 

Judge Axel Chytraus, at Chicago, has given an 
important decision in the cases growing out of the 
corner in July oats. The cases were brought by 
certain firms which were on the losing side in the 
speculation in oats, against the board of trade, to 
prevent margins which were put up by the complain- 
ants from being handed down to the contracting 
defendants. The complainants did not deny their 
contracts, but they alleged that fictitious prices had 
been put on the commodity through a cornering of 
the supply, and they asked the court to fix a fair 
price at which settlement might be made. The de- 
cision of the court does not enter into the question 
of the corner, but it declares that the committee of 
the board of trade has no authority to act in matters 
where property rights are involved. This decision, 
if confirmed, will strike not only at corners, but at 
the life of the board of trade itself as now organized. 


The reports of the foreign trade of the United 


States for August show an increase, in round figures, 
of five and a half million dollars in imports, and a 
falling-off of thirteen million dollars in exports. 
The excess of exports over imports is, therefore, 
more than eighteen million dollars less for the 
month than for the corresponding month last year. 
Thus far, for the eight months of the calendar year, 
our imports are about thirty-five million dollars 
greater than in 1901, and are in fact the largest on 
record; while our exports have fallen off about 118 
million dollars. It is significant, however, that 
while the total exports of merchandise for the eight 
months have fallen to this extent, the agricultural 
exports alone have fallen more than 126 million 
dollars, showing that the exports of non-agricultural 
products have increased. The big crops of the pres- 
ent year will tell another story in next year’s ex- 
port figures. 
* * * 

One branch of the Cuban Congress, by a vote 
practically unanimous, has passed a bill authorizing 
a loan of $35,000,000; and the bill is sufficiently in 
agreement with one passed by the other branch to 
warrant the expectation that the differences will be 
reconciled and the bill become law. It does not by 
any means follow, however, that Cuba will really 
try to float so large a loan. The President is given 
discretion as to issuing the loan in series as he may 
deem advisable; and he is likely to use this dis- 
cretion by putting out only the first $4,000,000, 
which is intended for the relief of the sugar planters, 
and deferring the large remainder, which is designed 
to furnish funds for paying the Cuban army. As 
a guarantee for interest and principal, the bill im- 
poses certain new taxes on alcoholic liquors, and 


pledges ten per cent. of the customs. 
* 


Lieutenant—or, as he is now, Commander— 
Peary has returned unsuccessful from his attempt 
to reach the North Pole. It does not appear that he 
has added a great deal to the sum of human knowl- 
edge by his four years in the frozen north, but he 
is as confident as ever that the pole can be reached 
by his method of a dash on sledges, although he 
does not expect himself to lead another expedition 
in the quest. He again reached the “farthest 
north” of any American explorer, a latitude of 
eighty-four degrees and seventeen minutes, but at 
that point the polar pack became impracticable and 
he was foreed to turn back. Both Nansen, the Nor- 
wegian, and the Duke of Abruzzi have exceeded this 
achievement, the latter being credited with reaching 
latitude eighty-six degrees and thirty-three minutes, 
from Franz Josef Land. Commander Péary now 
favors the route chosen by Nansen and the Duke of 
Abruzzi. It is unfortunate that in this case, as in 
that of the Baldwin expedition, the unsuccessful ex- 
plorers brought back a heated quarrel, for Com- 
mander Peary and Dr. Diedrich are not on speaking 


terms. 


(Continued from page 203.) 


was then stretched from A to C, 1 to 3, 2 to 4, and 
B to D. The short paths and beds were then 
marked off. One end of the chain was fastened to 
corner A, Fig. 2, and stretched along the line AB. 
Stakes were driven along this line, marking off two 
feet for the paths and seven for the beds. The side 
CD was then marked off in the same way, and the 
cord stretched. Stakes were driven at 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and so on, to mark the beds. The children then 
went into the schoolroom and wrote in their diaries. 
One child wrote the following: “We measured our 
garden with the chain. It is 128 feet long and 
twenty feet wide. We marked our beds by putting 
laths at every corner. The paths are two feet wide. 
Each bed is eight feet long and seven feet wide.’” 

The number class estimated and measured the 
amount of cord needed to stretch across one bed. 
Each child drew a plan of his bed on the board. 
Scale—one inch equals one foot (Fig. 3). He found 
the perimeter of his bed and the amount of cord 
needed, in feet and yards. They decided that 
eight inches of cord were needed for twisting 
around one stake sixteen for two stakes, and so on. 
A part of the table of eights was written. State- 
ments like the following were written in the diaries: 
“This morning I measured eleven yards of cord for 
my bed. This afternoon I stretched the cord 
around the bed. We took up the cord we stretched 
yesterday.” 

The children decided to plant their flower seeds 
in rows. The following is a number lesson in 
which the children estimated the amount of cord 
and the number of stakes needed for marking off 
the rows. Each child drew a plan of his bed and 
the seven rows on the board. Scale—one inch 
equals one foot (Fig. 4). He found the number 
needed for one row and the number for seven rows, 
counting by twos. He found that two yards and 
one foot of cord was needed for marking one row, 
and sixteen yards and one foot for seven rows. The 
amount of cord allowed for twisting and tying was 
then added. The cord was measured and wound 
for the afternoon’s work. He -wrote a record of 
this work in the diary like the following: “I meas- 
ured off eighteen yards of cord for my rows this 
morning. This afternoon I marked the rows with 
the stakes and cord. I used two stakes for one 
row and fourteen for seven rows. ‘The rows are one 
foot apart.” | 

The illustration shows the beds as they looked 
after the rows were marked. After working in the 
garden, talking about their experiences, and hearing 
about Peggy’s garden, the children made stories like 
the following: “Peggy’s Garden. This story is 
about a little girl. Her name was Peggy. Peggy 
lived by the sea. She was a thoughtful little gir.. 
She was kind to others. Peggy always helped her 
mother. She had a little brother. His name was 
Willie. Willie loved Peggy. Willie and Peggy 
went to walk by the sea. . When spring came Peggy 
had a garden. She planted flowers in her garden. 
Willie helped water the garden. Soon the seeds 
came up. Peggy had to weed her garden. The 
flowers grew very fast. They were pretty and so 
sweet.” Collections of these and similar stories 
were made into little books for the children in the 
second grade to take home. 

In the number lessons the pupils answered many 
of the questions by measuring and counting. At 
the close of each lesson the addition and multipli- 
cation tables were written on the board and copied. 
The number facts used were reviewed by a short 
drill. Throughout the work each child had a mo- 
tive of his own for doing the work, and was anxious 
to know the results. 

Connecting the garden work so closely with the 
regular school work brought more life and enthusi- 
asm into the schoolroom. The children were 
anxious to estimate and measure correctly, for they 
saw, in the garden, the immediate results of their 
work. They were eager to talk, for they had some- 
thing to say, and to write, because they had some- 
thing to write about. Peggy and the children in 
the garden stories lived for them, for they, too, were 
making a garden. 
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ZOOLOGICAL TALKS—(111.) 


BY ELLEN VELVIN, F. Z. 8. * 


THE WOLF. 

In all children’s minds the wolf is associated with 
the story of Red Riding Hood, and although we all 
know the story is untrue, the traits and characteris- 
tics of the animal described there are absolutely 
true to life. 

The craftiness, cunning, cruelty, and ferocity of 
the wolf are scarcely equaled by any other animal of 
his size, and his strong jaws and powerful teeth 
make him an animal to be feared and avoided. 

The common wolf is found all over northern Ku- 
rope, northern Asia, and northern America, but in 
Africa and South America he is a total stranger. 
When full grown he is a very beautiful creature. 
His coat is a soft, dark gray, slightly tinted with 
fawn, and interspersed with black hairs, and you 
will notice a long black line which grows straight 
down the middle of the back, marking the spine. 
His lower jaw, the edge of his upper lip, and all 
the under parts of his body are of a pure milky 
white, while his well-shaped head, with its bright, 
keen eyes and sharp, outstanding ears, is nearly all 
gray. 

The activity of the wolf is wonderful. Even in 
captivity he is never still, but races up and down, 
up and down, and round and round his cage, glanc- 
ing from right to left, and from left to right, and in 
all directions in a quick, sly manner which shows 
he is on the alert for every little thing. 

Travelers have a horror of wolves, especially in 
Russia, for they will follow a sleigh or sledge for 
miles in the hope of getting one of the travelers or 
horses. 

They are very cunning about this. Wolves al- 
ways go about in packs, at the head of which is 
generally one big old wolf or leader. This leader 
directs the other wolves, for he always knows—and 
it is wonderful how he will find out—when a sledge 
party is going through the forest. He will wait, 
with his pack behind him, until the travelers start, 
and then he will lead the pack in a curious, cleverly- 
contrived circle, and meet them in some other part 
of the forest when they least expect it. 

They are crafty enough to make their way swiftly 
and silently over the ground until they spring out 
upon their enemies, and as they do so, burst into 
wild, fierce yelps and dismal howls, enough to ter- 
rify the hearts of the bravest. 

Now the wolf has a remarkable way of biting, 
quite different to most other animals. He bites 
sharply, fiercely, and repeatedly, and gives these 
little snapping bites with such fury that some- 
times, when he misses his object, his jaws snap to- 
gether with a sound like that of a steel trap. 
Horses will shriek with terror and tear madly off, 
but no matter how swiftly they go, the wolves 
nearly always overtake them, because they can keep 
up a long, slouching, tireless gallop until the poor 
horses drop from fatigue and exhaustion. 

The wolf is not in the least particular as to what 
he eats. Anything, in fact, that he can get hold of, 
from a human being down to frogs, lizards, and 
even insects. Should he be extremely hungry—and 
a wolf always is hungry—he will be bold and ven- 
turesome enough to attack large, powerful animals, 
such as the elk, buffalo, or even a wild horse. He 
has even, when in great emergency, been known to 
attack a bear, but I never heard that he had killed 
one, and beyond tearing out a quantity of the bear’s 
fur, he generally gets the worst of it. 

At one time Great Britain was overrun with 
wolves, and the havoc and terror they caused made 
the lives of the inhabitants miserable. At last a 
price was put upon their heads. They were gradu- 
ally exterminated, and the Britishers were once 
more able to move outside their homes without the 
terrible fear of some big, gray body leaping forward 
to attack and perhaps kill them. 


LENGTH OF RECESS. 


. Texas, September 5, 1902. 
votrnal of Education! Will you kindly inform me, 
through the columns of the Journal, what is the pre- 


vailing cvstom in the leading cities in the East in re- 
gard to the length of the recess period at noon? Is it 
the ter dency in the high schools to have but one session 
from 4 a m. tol p. m.? Do the grammar schools have 
cne Lc ur at noon, or a longer recess? W. B. S. 

The rule in the high school is a recess of about twenty 
minutes, with a single session ranging from 8.00 to 9 
in the morning, to from 1 to 1.30 in the afternoon. Most 
g°yamar schools an hour and a half or two hours at 
uncon. There are exceptions to both rules, but they are 
few. 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW. 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRST. 


We rarely think of the old Bay state as first in agri- 
cultural products. This rock-bound and rock-ribbed 
piece of New England means generally manufacture and 
education. Perhaps the two should be reversed, as suc- 
cess in manufacture depends on trained labor that results 
from a developed mind, and so we teachers have a share 
in the commonwealth’s prosperity. Massachusetts is 
first, however, in two products,—squashes and cran- 
berries. Of squashes the state raises more than any two 
of the other states, and of cranberries more than sixty 
per cent. of all raised in the country. These are two of 
the important items of aiet on tne great-November “Old 
Home Day.” 

WASTE PRODUCTS. 


A census bulletin, number 190, dated June 16, 1902, re- 
lates to the utilization of waste and by-products. it is 
of great interest because it shows the wonderful inge- 
nuity of man in making something out of notning. This 
last statement has a paradoxical sound, but even now it 
is not sufficiently strong; because the “nothing” was 
(more bullish still) worse than nothing. The waste had 
not only been considered valueless, but its removal had 
been a great source of expense. It had often been a 
danger to health in its removal, 

“The acme of industrial economy is the profitable em- 
ployment of every atom of material, in whatever form 
it may be presented, or however obtained,” This bul- 
letin speaks of furnace slag which is made into pave- 
ments, building material, and cement, and of the use of 
waste gases in blast furnaces. Sawdust is compressed 
in molds, and becomes artificial woodwork for orna- 
mental purposes. From it are also made acetic acid, 
wood naphtha, and tar and alcohol. Paper has long been 
made from waste materials, but there is an increased 
use of wood pulp. From the wood in its treatment there 
are waste liquids which now are of value, Several 
products have already been made, and the chemists are 
hot on the scent of others. The profits from the waste 
of slaughter-house products cover four columns, and a 
score are mentioned. In the wool industry the value of 
the waters in which the wool is washed is most surpris- 
ing. The wool fat and the perspiration both yield much 
oil, Even now, with our improved methods, the author 
of the bulletin thinks that more than $2,000,000 worth of 
wool fat and potash go to waste in the United States 
every year. Of cotton seed, he says very tersely: “A 
garbage in 1860, a fertilizer in 1870, a cattle food in 1880, 
and a table food and many things else in 1890.” My 
limited space forbids any reference to the leather, dye- 
ing, gas-house, silk, starch, or ten other industries of 
which the bulletin treats, but they are all worth read- 
ing. Your local member of Congress can supply you 
with number 190. 


A STRENUOUS TRIP. 


The New England circuit of six states, and then the 
sixteen-hundred-mile journey to the far South certainly 
give our president’s life a right to his adjective “strenu- 
ous.” The papers of both parties seem to be quite 
unanimous in their remarks about his unusually strong 
personality and the plainness of his speech. His ser- 
monettes on conduct and on manhood were excellent, 
and what he said on political and economical matters 
were within the understanding of the man of ordinary 
ability. 

The following quotation gives an idea of the quality of 

one of his sermonettes:— 
* “Every man in our country who fails to work shows 
himself to be but a poor citizen, No man in this coun- 
try who does not at least pull his own weight can amount 
to anything. The man who is only a passenger, who is 
not trying to do his share, has no proper place in our 
body politic, and it makes no difference what the man’s 
social position is, what his wealth or poverty is, if he 
does nothing, if he fails to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities such as his opportunities are, then, no matter 
which end of the social scale he is at, he is a cumberer 
on the earth’s surface, his presence means a burden, 
and not a benefit to the rest of us. 


“On the other hand, the man who works faithfully, 
conscientiously, whatever the line of his work is, if it is 
honorable work, is a benefit to the whole country. 

“And the great test to apply, oh, my friends and 
fellow-citizens, is not as to what work the man is en- 
gaged in, but as to the spirit in which he does it. If 
he is a square and an honest man, if he tries to do his 
best by himself and his family, and yet remembers his 
duty to his neighbor, then, whether he be capitalist or 
wage worker, he is a good citizen, and entitled to the 
respect of good citizens.” 


IN DOUBT. 


Vadosus does not know whether he has been blown up 
er sunk, or whether he is a prisoner of war or a victor. 
He was nearly surrounded by both army and navy during 
the first week of September, and great guns were fired 
blankety-blank over his head. (The adverbial expres- 
sion is not improper language; it means that the charge 
was ball-less.) Thus far both army and navy have won. 
Forts that were destroyed livea to fight again; ships 
that had been sunk suddenly appeared in all their pre- 
vious might. The great and learned body of expert um- 
pires cannot decide now just how dead or how sunk 
everything was, because the preliminary reports from the 
observers have not been received at headquarters. So it 
is that Vadosus continues the ordinary tenor of his life, 


-while he awaits the final verdict. Meantime, he is quite 


proud of both army and navy, and he feels that if it 
were not his friends who were his enemies (how is 
that?), he would fear no invasion, This week of mimic 
warfare was a revelation to many of what the real thing 
might be, and it also showed to the two departments 
where they were strong or weak. 


TWO-FORTY. 


To the younger generation two-forty carries little 
meaning or force. Once it was an expression of won- 
derful speed, and so it became a by-word. Horse, bi- 
cycle, electric car, and the auto have made two-forty ob- 
solete. Oliver Wendell Holmes, as usual, was quite 
happy’in his measure of speed whep he wrote “too 
devilish fast’ of a well-known race. The adjective may 
grate on some ears, but when we recall the long list of 
accidents, then it does seem to be suggestive. This is 
particularly true when we read of the motorman who ran 
into the president’s carriage at Pittsfield and killed his 
guard, We ought not to anticipate the verdict of the 
court, but such disregard for courtesy due our first citi- 
zen has never been known before. This narrow escape 
of our president within a year of the time that, as vice- 
president, he stood by the bedside, of his dying superior, 
has called to mind the presidential succession. By the 
new law our secretary of state, John Hay of the District 
of Columbia, would have succeeded Roosevelt. As Hay 
has won the confidence of the country, he would have 
been a safe man, 


SEVEN HOURS. 


We generally think of our country as a four-hour land. 
Our maps of the United States are so marked; but even 
in North America the fifteen-degree (360+24=15) divi- 
sions may be extended so far west of our California coast 
that three other divisions may be added before the sun 
sets on the last Aleutian island. It is always a surprise 
to the general public to learn that the half-way point 
between this island and Hastport, Me, is out in the Pa- 
cific. Let the pupils follow the sun and tell what the 
children in other schools to the west or east are doing 
while they are at work. (Assume the same program.) 


ANTHRACITE. 


The sign of the times is an empty coal hod rampant. 
At this writing the strike continues, and coal is sold 
by the fraction of a ton to those who have the money. 
Is not this outdoing old Tantalus?’ Sufficient coal for a 
century lies just below ground a few miles away, but 
we can’t have it. The poor are already suffering—at 
least, in pocket, and soon will suffer in body. Vadosus 
is no Socialist, but such tyrannical and high-handed 
proceedings will make Socialists. Natural products of 
such importance to every citizen should somehow be ex- 
smpt from control of a corporation of money worship- 
pers. Science tells us that freezing water sets free heat. 
We may be obliged to experiment a little later, for we 
must have heat, 


GENBRALITIBS. 


A new degree is proposed: D.-S. O., that is, done some- 
thing or other. Would not M. O. T. be better? Mover 
of things has a little more “go” in it.——Read ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” You will appreciate this 
coalless autumn her “thermometer’s done fell up to 
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GILBERT & BRIGHAM’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY . $1.25 


By Grove K. Girzerr, LL. D., U. 8S. Geological Surve 
Bricuam, Professor of Geology, Colgate Universi ty. y, an LBERT P 


Incomparably superior to every other similar text-book. 


ADAMS’ ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 1.10 
By Cyrus C. Avams, B.A., F. A. G. S. 
For supplementing political geography in 7th and 8th grades. 
JORDAN, KELLOGG, AND HEATH’S ZOOLOGY . ._ 1.10 
D., President, Vernon L. Keiioce, M.8., 1.90 
“Animals” comprises ‘‘Animals Forms” and “Animal Life.” 
May be had in separate volumes. 


By Francis M. Burpicx, Dwight Professor of Law, Columbia University 


Law School. 
No high-school student has had a practical education who is 
left ignorant of the fundamental facts which are here presented 
in simple language easily understood by boys and girls. 


GIESE’S FIRST SPANISH BOOK AND READER i.2U 


By Wittiam F. Giese, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 12mo. 


WEST’S LATINGRAMMAR . ... . $.90 


By A. F. West, Ph. D., Professor of Latin, Princeton University. 
The simplest, most interesting, and sensible Latin Grammar. : 


WESTCOTT’S CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES 


Edition of seven Books 1.25 
By Joun H. Westcorr, Ph. D., Professor of Latin and Tutor in Roman 
Law, Princeton University. 
Everything has been done in this book to bring Caesar from 
the dead past into the living present. 
DOWNER’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH 
' By Cuarves A. Downer, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature, College of the City of New York. 
Gives the facts of the language according to the most ap- 
proved pedagogy of language teaching. 
GOODELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF ATTIC GREEK 1.50 


By Tuomas D. Goope.t, Ph. D., Professor of Greek, Yale University. 
This is the only Greek Grammar that contains the modern 


knowledge of the subject, and sets forth the modern methods 
of teaching it. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY 


MOORE’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By Professor Cuiirvorp H. Moore, Harvard. 
CHASE’S CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Professor G. D. Cuase, Cornel). 
FORBES’ CICERO’S ORATIONS. By Professor C. H. Forses, Phillips Andover Academy. 


GOODELL AND MORRISON’S FIRST GREEK BOOK. By Professor Tuomas D. GoopeEL., 
Harvard, and Freperick S. Morrison, Hartford (Conn.) High School. 


GULICK’S LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. By Professor C. B. Guxick, Harvard. 
MUNRO’S MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By Professor D.C. Munro, University of Pennsylvania. 
WHITCOMB’S MODERN EUROPE. By Professor Merrick Wuitcomp, Univ. of Cincinnati. 


BRADBURY’S CHEMISTRY. By Roserr H. Brapsury, Ph. D., Central Manual Training 
School, Philadelphia. 


JENKINS’S LONGER FRENCH POEMS. By Professor T. A. Jenxins, Swarthmore College. 
LEARNED’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Professor M. D. Learnep, Univ. of Pennyslvania. 


BENNER’S HOMER’S ILIAD. By Professor A. R. Benner, Phillips Andover Academy. 


The Twentieth Century Text-Books are Published only by 


New Y ork 


Boston 


Chicago : 


london 


zero,’ The schoolroom is an excellent cabbage patch for 
half a million of the Mrs Wiggs variety.——There will be 
a large harvest of apples this fall, and of excellent 
quality. This fact will rejoice the home market, as well 
as that of England, which is learning very fast the value 
of the apple-——A cholera epidemic exists in the Philip- 
pines, The natives await the rains to kill it out. S-m> 
day the United States will teach them how to live in a 
sanitary way—that is, those who survive-——The revyo- 
lutionary microbe is doing business in Colombia and 
Hayti. Germany has taken a hand, and has sunk a rebel 
Haytian gunboat on the plea that it was a pirate. In 
Colombia our government must be in evidence, as the 
isthmus railroad will be involved. What a fine place 
for a canal! Those who have tired of Europe will turn 
to the canal for excitement, A revolution may be ex- 
pected at any moment, and so add to the zest of travel. 
——Mars is inhabited, and the inhabitants are superior 
to us. For further particulars consult Professor Hough 
of the Northwestern University.——Civilization is not 
extended so much by stretching the boundary line as by 
the growth of the peaceful arts. So declares the peace 
meeting at Asbury Park—-—We have come to ask help 
for the widows, orphans, and other necessitous persons. 
This is the reason of the visitation of the Boer generals 
to Europe.——England seems to be unable to appreciate 
the value of a scrap heap, alias, a place of deposit for the 
“old.” The ways of their fathers, and the machinery, 
too, have been “good enough,” and so the “scrap heap,” 
so familiar to all Americans, has not kept Englishmen 
up to date. One of Erigland’s great professors laments 
this condition of things, especially in matters relating to 
education——The anniversary of McKinley’s death was 
quite generally observed on Sunday, September 14.——At 
the Wisconsin state fair the spectacular feature was a 
locomotive duel, Two engines were started from the op- 
posite ends of a thousand feet of track, and at full speed 
were run together. So do we arouse nerves that have 
srown weary of the commonplace. Lieutenant-General 
Miles has gone to the Philippines. Of course, as general 
of the army, he is at the head of all its parts, and as a 
part is in the far Bast, he ought to inspect it. Neverthe- 


less, -his trip will arouse a great deal of curfosity, because 
he has not been in harmony with the administration for 
several years.-—The world-renowned pathologist, Ru- 
dolph Virechow, who has recently died, received great fu- 
neral honors in Berlin, 
est benefactors, 


He was one of the world’s great- 
Vadosus. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


UNTER BRUDERN. Von Paul Heyse. Edited by 
Emil Keppler. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“Unter Brudern” is a graceful little one-act comedy, 

admirably suited’ for swift reading, for conversational 

style, and for holding the interest to the end. Heyse’s 
comedies are among his latest work, and “Unter 

Brudern’ was published but three years ago in a collec- 

tion of brief plays. ‘It is, therefore, typical of current 

German drama, and of literary style. The comedy is 

edited, with notes, by Professor Keppler of the depart- 

ment of Germanic ‘languages and literature at Columbia 

University, It is published in the Silver Series of 

Modern Language Text-Books, 

THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK. By Frances Kingsley 
Ball, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
3828 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a “first book’ for young students beginning 
their Greek course in preparatory schools. It is pre- 
pared by Professor Ball of Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Professor Ball has confined himself to the “elements” 
admirably, and teaches these with clearness and sim- 
plicity. He has planned his book by a system that 
makes the relations between the different forms of de- 
clension and conjugation very distinet, and by this sys- 
tem has cleared up much of the confusion of Greek 
construction. He calls his book “a labor of love,” and 
he has put into it the feeling of being*before his cass 
and making the dead language alive once more. He has 
brought out the meaning of forms, so that they are not 
mere paradigms to be learned by rote, but vital figures 
of language. He has done this by grouping words with 
their compounds, by careful exactness in definition, by 
systematizing the conjugations, and by pointing out the 
underlying meanings of prepositions and the force which 
they add in making compounds. The vocabularies are 
arranged for a system of reviews, and there are both 
Greek and English exercises for translation. The book 
is made to prepare for reading the Anabasis by making 
the vocabularies chiefly from that book, by giving the 
principal parts of all the principal verbs used, and by 
teaching each new verb in the phrase in which it ap- 
pears first in the Anahasis. At the end of the book is a 
memory list of 648 words, with the English equivalent, 
and a vocabulary. 

There are full-page and numerous smaller illustra- 
tions, showing life the Greeks lived and what is sig- 
nified. It is a very attractive, as well as a very practi- 
cal book for beginners. 

THI: STORY OF CHINA, By R, Van Bergen. 
Ycrk: American Book Company. Cloth. 224 pp. 
lustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

More books upon China have appeared in the past 
three years than upon any other country in the same 
length of time, probably, but they have been above the 


New 
Il- 


range of pupils, 
sophical, too prejudiced in view, too complicated, as a 
rule, Here is a book that is given the desired focus. 

Written by one long resident in China, it draws 
largely cn personal observation for its facts. Commenc- 
ing with a description of the physical features of the 
country, it next considers the people themselves, their 
beliefs, customs, and education. Then the history of the 
Chinese empire is briefly sketched, from the earliest 
times to the Boxer uprising. The book is attractively il- 
lustrated from photographs, and forms an interesting 
and valuable supplementary geographical reader. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By Andrew 
Fleming West, Professor of Latin in Princeton Uni- 
versity, New York: D. Appleton & Co, 262 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. 

As its title shows, this was written for schools. It 
was also written for boys and from a boy’s point of view, 
or, rather, with the boy’s need in mind. Therefore, the 
millions of little points, of interest to an advanced stu- 
dent, are wanting in this book. The real proof of a 
school book is its use in the classroom, and such use 
often changes the opinions of both pupil and teacher. 
But this offers a pleasing promise to such as want an 
interesting book for Latin teaching. The type is a 
pleasure. Instead of making “fine print” so distress- 
ingly small, the “large type” is made larger than usual, 
thus saving eyestrain, 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. By Wooster Woodruff Beman, © 


University of Michigan, and David Eugene Smith, 
Teachers’ College. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 430 
pp. Price, $1.12. 

This is in every true sense a text-book for preparatory 
work for college, and is in no sense a college text-book. 
The men combine great skill in teaching, in book-mak- 
ing, and in mathematical scholarship. 

This work covers elementary algebra as given in the 
high school, academy, and normal school, so as to thor- 
oughly fit the student for his college course in mathe- 
matics. It presents the latest phases in the teaching of 
the subject, so far as they are usable in the classroom. 
It makes clear the notion of function early; it reduces 
the number of cases of factoring by combining those 
with no essential difference and by eliminating the un- 
necessary ones, but it introduces and makes practical 
use of the powerful Remainder Theorem; it gives im- 
mediate application of the theory of factoring, and em- 
ploys it continually throughout the course; it treats 
simple and quadratic equations by modern methods, 
using graphic devices to throw light upon analytic proofs 
and solutions; so far as possible, it substitutes for the 
conventional applied problems those that appeal to the 
life of to-day; it substitutes for the loose definitions and 
proofs too often given the more scientific treatment, 
which characterizes the best works of recent times. 


They have been too large, too philo- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be availiable, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 15-16-17: Joint meeting of the 
School Superintendents of New Yurk 
and the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Albany, N. Y. 

October 16-17-18: Northeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Falls. 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A, E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

October 23-24-25: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bellows Falls; E. G. 
Ham, Montpelier, secretary. 

October 23, 24, 25: Rhode !sland Institute of 

"Instruction, Providence ; S. A. Sherman, 
Treasurer. 

October 23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Bellows Falls. 

October 24: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

October 31: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Hingham; D. L. 
Whitmarsh, secretary, Whitman. 

October 31: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Shelburne Falls; 
G. H. Danforth, Greenfield, Mass., presi- 
dent. 

November 20-22: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Redding. 

November 28-29: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent L. P. Nash, Holyoke, 
secretary. 

December 29-January 3: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

Teachers’ institutes in this state will be 
held as follows: Addison, September 29; 
Belgrade, October 1; Unity, October 3; 
Rockland, October 6; Dresden, October 9; 
Kennebec county, October 10; West Gar- 
diner, October 13. 

BRUNSWICK. The Bowdoin College 
calendar for the first term is as follows: 
September 25, first term begins, Thursday 
at 3.20 a.m. November 26 to December 
1, Thanksgiving recess, 12.30 p. m. 
Wednesday to 8.20 a. m. Monday. De- 
cember 18, Thursday, sophomore prize 
decilamations, 8 p.m. December 25 to 28, 
entrance examinations of the medical 
schoo! of Maine, Thursday to Saturday. 
Vacation from December 24 to 8.20 a. m., 
January 2 or 5. December 30, opening 
lecture of the medical school of Maine. 

PITTSFIELD. Maine Central Institute 
opened September 1 with good attendance, 
and the work is now fully under way. 
Several changes have been made in the 
board of instruction since last year. The 
hew teachers are: Miss Waterman, the 
preceptress, is a graduate of Wesleyan 
Female College, and has studied three 
years in France and Germany, making her 
fully qualified to teach modern languages 


Horsford’s name on every Genutne package. “ 


and history. The others are Miss Bertha 
Files and Mrs, Call. 

PORTLAND. Arthur D. Dean, who for- 
merly taught in the manual training 
school in Portland, who was in Malden, 
Mass., for some time, and who is now 
first assistant in the Mechanic Arts high 
school, Springfield, has been offered the 
position of supervisor of industrial train- 
ing in Puerto Rico. 

WESTBROOK. The fall term of West- 
brock Seminary opened with an enroll- 
ment cf fifty new pupils. The total en- 
roliment of the school will be nearly 100 
pupils. The faculty remains about the 
same, one new instructor being Herbert 
R. Pierce, Tufts, 02, of Arlington, Mass., 
in place cf Edward B. Kelley, resigned. 
Mr. Pierce will have, beside mathematics, 
history, and will take charge of the gym- 
nasium and physical culture work. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. Phillips Exeter 
opens the new year with the largest en- 
notbanesh in ten years, a total of abqut 300 
students having already registered. 


VERMONT. 


CASTLETON. The state normal school 
re-opened September 9 with a large en- 
rollment of students. The corps of in- 
structors for the year is as follows: 
Philip R, Leavenworth, principal; ‘Miss 
Gertrude E. Cornish, a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury College; Miss Grace F. Burring- 
ton of Adamsville, Mass., a graduate of 
Smith College: and Raymond McFarland. 
The corps in the training school is: Miss 
Althea Hyde, principal; Miss Mai Mac- 
Neile, intermediate department; Mrs, 
John TI. Fennell, grammar department. 
Miss Gertrude E. Darling has resigned her 
position as teacher of English, to accept 
a high position in a school in Honolulu, 

MIDDLEBURY. The freshman class 
has an enrollment of fifty-two, made up of 
twenty-five boys and twenty-seven girls. 

NORTHFIELD. Indications are that 
the freshman class of Norwich University, 
which opens September 22, will number 
twenty-five men. Captain H. W. 
Honey, Twenty-fourth infantry, 
will assume his duties as professor of 
military science and tactics. The Sum- 
mer School of Engineering, in charge 
of Professor Winslow and Captain Carle- 
ton, is engaged in a railroad survey trom 
the Central Vermont track to a point on 
the Waitsfield road. ; 

VERGENNES. Principal and Mrs. In- 
gals of Hyde Park take charge of the re- 
form school at Vergennes October 1. Mr. 
Ingals has been principal of the high 
school at Hyde Park for several years, 
and county examiner for the past few 
years. 

LUPLOW. The board of school direc- 
tors of Ludlow have resigned, as the town 
did not sustain them in closing some of 
the outside schools, and bringing the chil- 
dren from these schools to the graded 
schools. 

BELLOWS FALLS. The high schcol, 
which has been following the solid session 
plan for over a year, has gone back to the 
old arrangement of two sessions a day. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ANDOVER. The 125th year at Phillips 
Andover Academy has just begun, and 
the prospects of the institution were never 
brighter. There is an attendance of 
nearly 400 students, who come from all 
over the country. The equipments have 
been increased greatly during the summer 
months, so that now the schdol has ai} 
the modern advantages. The old gymna- 
sium has been converted into one of the 
best dining halls in the country. 

BEVERLY. Henry A. P. Torrey, the 
oldest professor in term of service in the 
University of Vermont, died here Septem- 
ber 20, in his sixty-sixth year, Professor 
Torrey held the chair of intellectual and 
moral philosophy for thirty-four years. 
He was bern in Beverly, and graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 1858. 
In 1864 he graduated from the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, and 
a year later was ordained as a clergyman, 
being immediately called to the pastorate 
of the Congregational church in Ver- 
gennes. In 1868 he began his work in the 
University of Vermont. 

HAVERHILL. On September 17 Brad- 
ford Academy began the 100th year of its 
existence, with an entering class of over 
a hundred. The accommodations of the 
school are taxed to their utmost, and 
there is a long waiting list. Additional 
teachers have been employed to handle 
the large number of students. The new 
teachers are as follows: History and art, 


Dr, Edmund von Mach, instructor in that 
subject at Harvard, Radcliffe, and Welles- 
ley; drawing and painting, Miss Alicia 
Keyes, who teaches at Wellesley and the 
Boston Art Museum; vocal music, Mme. 
Isadora Martinez of Boston; English, 
Miss Jean S. Pond, formerly of -the 
Punchard schcol at Andover, and Miss 
Caroline M. Sperry, a recent graduate of 
Vassar College; mathematics, Miss Rosa- 
mond Dana Wilde of Cambridge. 

WALTHAM. The new term has 
opened with the largest registration in 
the history of the Waltham schools. The 
complete registration shows that there are 
3.0996 pupils enrolled in the fourteen 
schools of the city, and this number is ex- 
pected to be increased by pupils arriving 
later in the season. The total enrollment 
at the high school is 347, divided as fol- 
lows: Boys, 161; girls, 186. The school] 
is divided into classes as follows: Post- 
graduates: Boys, 2; girls, 2; total, 4. 
Senior: Boys, 23; girls, 21; total, 46. 
Junior: Boys, 27; girls, 36; total, 63. 
Sophomore: Boys, 48; girls, 51; total, 99. 
Freshmen: Boys, 61; girls, 76; total, 137. 
School total, 347. The number of scholars 
in the other schools of the city is as fal- 
lows: North grammar, 408; South gram- 
mar, 681; Plympton, 149; Banks, 159; 
Newhall, 323; Hill, 141; Bright, 135; 
Lowell, 237; Robbins, 296; Bemis, 146; 
Pond End, 51; Roberts, 23; total, 3,096. 
Arrangements are now being made for 
opening the evening schools, The com- 
mon and drawing schools will be opened 
September 29, and sessions will be held 
in the North grammar building. The 
Commercial school will open on the eyen- 
ing of September 30 in the high school 
building. Arrangements for the evening 
cooking school have not yet been per- 
fected. The High School Alumni Asso- 
ciation is arranging to.hold a two days’ 
food fair in Maynard hall on October 16 
and 17. 

WELLESLEY. The college year began 
September 17. The additions to the fac- 
ulty this year include Professor Sara 
Whittlesey, Ph.D., instructor in  eco- 
nomics; Professor Edith Tufts, M. A,, in- 
structor in Greek; Harriet Crandall, in- 
structor in English; Edith Abbot, instruc- 
tor in art; Alice Wilcox, instructor in 
zoology; E. V. Moffatt, instructor in his- 
tory; Josephine Burnham, instructor in 
English; Millia Crotty, instructor in Eng- 
lish history; Dr. Anna McKeag of Wiléon 
College, instructor in pedagogy; Mrs. 
Mary Rice, instructor in elocution; Alice 
Pearce, assistant to the physical exam- 
iner; Elizabeth Torrey, instructor in 
vocal music; D. R. Dewey, lecturer in 
economics; G. H,. Palmer, Ph.D., lecturer 
in philosophy; Minton Warren, lecturer 
in Latin; Lydia Godfrey, librarian and in- 
structor in bibliography; Ethelred Abbot, 
B. A., curator in.charge of art ‘library and 
collections. 

SWAMPSCOTT. In four years the 
number of schools in this town has in- 
creased twenty-six per cent,, the number 


. of teachers thirty-five per cent., the num- 


ber of pupils in the high school forty-two 
per cent. 

NORTHAMPTON. The registration of 
public school pupils this year is about 190 
more than last. The high school num- 
bers 300. There has been a growing senti- 
meut in Northampton for a high schoo] 
education, as the registration in the high 
echoo! has increased froy 165 in 1898: to 
200 at present. The high school was 
built for 250. With this increase continu- 
ing, it is evident that there will be a de- 
mand for a new. building soon. Superin- 
tendent Carfrey has been busy arranging 
for the beginning of the new term, se- 
lecting new teachers and looking after 
the details incident to the opening of the 
school year, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


Nearly 500,000 children entered the pub- 
lic schools of Greater New York Septem- 
ber 8, when the doors were thrown open. 
Some were turned away with the assur- 
ance that they will be cared for ag soon 
as the half-time classes in the lower 
grades shall have been organized. There 
are still others who must go on the wait- 
ing list. 

A joint meeting of the Council of 
School Superintendents of the State of 
New York and of tthe Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association, Roderick 
W. Hine of Dedham, president of Massa- 
chusetts Association, will be held at Al- 
bany, N. Y., Wednesday evening, October 
15, Thursday, October 16, morning, after- 
noon, and evenin i 
8, and Friday morning, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Edwin F. Moulton has 
been selected for superintendent of in- 
struction for the Cleveland public schools. 
He was formerly assistant superintend- 
ent, 

The retiring president of the Case 
School of Applied Science, Cady Stally, 
LL.D., has started’ on a trip around the 
world that may last five years, and after 
that he intends to devote the remainder 
of his life to his own amusement, For 
sixteen years he was president of Case 
school. 


INDIANA. 


State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


John A, Hill has resigned the superin- 
tendency at Pertland to become high 
school principal at Logansport. He suc- 
ceeds J..M. Ashby, who retires to enter 
the legal profession. 

Hale Bradt, for the last three years 
teacher of science in the Bloomington 
high school, is the new superintendent at 
Portland. He is a strong man. 

Carl O. Lampland of the class of 1902, 
Indiana University, is the new principal 
of the Bloomfield high school.’ 

A. E. Clawson is the new. superintend- 
ent at Walkerton. 

S. P. Shull takes charge at Kouts. 

W. A. Beane is the new high school 
man at Ligonier. 

A. O. Neal, for several years the prin- 
cipal of the Franklin high school, goes to 
Madison in a like capacity. The promo- 
tion is a deserved one. 

Miss Anna Baker has resigned her po- 
sition as teacher of English and history 
in the Mt. Vernon high school, to accept 
a like position at Anaconda, Mont. 

O. H. Blossom has been promoted from 
the principalship of the high school to 
the superintendency at Rockville. 

A. A, Hughart, for a number of years 
county superintendent of Porter county, 
resigned recently to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Valparaiso schools. 

Mrs. A. R. Hornbrook of Evansville has 
re-opened the Girls’ classical school in 
that city. 

J. W. Frazier is the new county super- 
intendent of Madison county. He suc- 
ceeds Lawrence McTurner, who resigned 
to take charge of the Alexandria schools. 

Professor G. L. Spillman, the well- 
known teacher of language at the Central 
normal school at Danyille, goes to the 
Flcrida Seminary at Gainesville, Fla., in 
a like capacity. Indiana can ill afford to 
lose such men as Professor Spillman. 

On July_4 Jackson Township, Green 
county, celebrated with fitting ceremonies 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of John W. 
Carr’s career as a teacher, Mr. Carr is 
new in charge of the Anderson schools, 
and is one of the most favorably known 
school men of the middle West. 

Otis G, Stanton, for a number of years 
superintendent of the Irvington schools, 
has recently accepted the principalship of 
the Plainfield Academy. Irvington has 
been taken into the city of Indianapolis, 
and the position of superintendent abol- 
ished. 

County Superintendent A. L. Gary of 
Rush county resigned to become the agent 
of the State Reading Cirele Board. He is 
succeeded in Rush county by W. A. 
Stockinger, 

Evansville is a thriving manufacturing 
city of 75,000 inhabitants. A wealthy 
citizen has recently given $20,000 to found 
a manual training school in connection 
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GYMNASTIC GAMES, 


Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 


This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums. Price, #1.00; by post, #1.10. 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 


INCREASE OF INCOME, 


Teachers that want to increase 
their income can learn of something 
that will specially interest them by 
addressing 

THE C, A. NICHOLS co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


FREE REGISTRATION TILL OCT. Ist. 


We want immediately Firty TEACHERS for rural 
schools and for grade positions, at salaries rangin 
from $7.00 to $10.00 per week. Teachers who wi 
accens such positions, and who apply to us at once 
will be registered without the payment of any fee 


until we secure a place for them, 
be withdrawn after October. ae 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Albany, N. Y. 


81 Chapel St., 


September 25, 1902. 
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with the public schools of the city. Other 
citizens are responding quite liberally, 
and there will be raised $50,000 to begin 
with. Superintendent Cooley has been 
elected to take charge of the work. 
Indianapolis is to have a new denomi- 
national college, which, if the plans of 
its sponsors are successfully accom. 
plished, will be one of the largest and 
best equipped sectarian institutions in the 
country. William L, Elder of that city 
has made a proposition to the United 
Brethren church in Indiana to furnish the 
site, and to put up the buildings for the 
new college on certain conditions which 


are considered satisfactory by the leading 


ministers of the church. 


MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. Professor B. F. 
Allen, formerly vice-president, has been 
unanimously elected president of Lincoln 
Institute, one of the oldest and best 
equipped schools in the country for the 
education of negroes. Professor Allen 
taught in the department of English in 
Atlanta University, and the past year was 
professor of English and pedagogy in the 
Georgia State Industrial College at Sa- 
vannah, Ga. The school opened Septem- 
ber 1, and the enrollment the first day 
was the largest in the history of tue 
school, Nine states are represented in 
the student body. 


TENNESSEE. 


Several of the leading colored citizens 
of Johnson City have inaugurated a 
movement to establish a negro industrial 
school there for the advancement of the 
negro youth, It will be patterned after 
the Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 


The University of Minnesota opened the 
eighth of September with a prospect of 
the largest enrollment in its history. 
The 4,006 mark will probably be reached 
in a few weeks. Only twenty years ago 
there was just a beginning of a univer- 
sity, and now it bids fair to surpass many 
of the older institutions. The new direc- 
tory of the alumni shows 4,100 graduates. 
Minnesota has found a place for a very 
large percentage of the graduates. A 
tew, however, are to be found in various 
quarters of the globe. 

The new law which gives $100 to every 
school district employing a teacher hold- 
ing a first-grade certificate has proved a 
great incentive to the rural districts 
toward securing teachers holding such 
credentials. The result is a scarcity of 
rural school teachers who are ready to 
meet the requirements. 

The schools of the state all report a 
great increase of enrollment. The nor- 
mal schools at Moorhead, at St. Cloud, at 
Winona, and elsewhere are taxed to their 
utmost. The same is true of the high 
schools throughout the state. 

Inspector George B. Aiton has just com- 
pleted his annual report of the high 
schools of the state. In shows 141 state 
high schools, which, by the provisions of 
‘he law, are entitled to the $1,000 fund for 
high gsechools. The enrollment has in- 
creased materially. Central Minneapolis 
leads with 1,568 enrolled. His comments 
upon athletics and high school debates are 
beth cautionary and helpful. Of the 
studies pursued, English classics lead 
with 11,000 pupils. Elementary algebra 
and Latin grammar follow next in order. 
Manual training has gone into a few 
schools, and the practical side of educa- 
tion is shown by a gain of 200 students. 


WASHINGTON, 


SEATTLE. Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
Ph.D., president of the University of 
Washington, has tendered his resignation 
to the board of regents, and it has been 
accepted, The resignation becomes effec- 
tive January 1. In the meantime, Dr. 
Graves is extended a leave of absence, 
with full salary. Professor Thomas F. 
Kane, Ph.D., professor of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature, has been elected 
acting president. The resignation of Dr. 
Graves came so suddenly that the board 
has not had an opportunity to discuss the 
question of a permanent head for the uni- 
versity, and that matter will not be taken 
up until near the time Dr, Graves’ leave 
of absence expires. One of the principal 
reasons that led to Dr. Graves’ resigna- 
tion is his ambition to take a post- 
graduate course at a leading Bastern uni- 
‘versity, and it is understood among re- 
gents of the university that he will 
gratify his ambition now. 


Sion of nine months. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE GEORGIA 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Eleven years ago it became appatfent to 
the educational leaders in Georgia that, 
without a large number of trained teach- 
ers, the millions of dollars invested by the 


state for the development of her common 
school system would yield but a meagre 
income in mental development. 

In answer to this demand for better- 
equipped teachers, the state normal school 
of Georgia was chartered by the general 
assembly of the state in 1891. This char- 
ter carried with it no appropriation, but 
the University of Georgia gave an old 
building, a few acres of land, and $1,000 a 
year, Dr. J. L. M. Curry allotted to the 
new institution $500 a year from the Pea- 
body fund, and the citizens of Clarke 
county generously equipped the school- 
rooms with plain desks and the dormitory 
with comfortable cots, Three years later 
the state made a small appropriation, and 
the institution opened its first regular ses- 
At that time, the 
one building on the premises served for 
classrooms and dormitory, and for several 
years the dormitory space was so limited 
that, frequently, ten girls would occupy 
one room, and in one instance three girls 
were obliged to occupy the bathroom, one 
of them actually sleeping on a cot p'aced 
over the bathtub. The state normal 
school has traveled far from its humble 


and Buena Vista, and Chapultepec; 


at Shiloh, and Murfreesboro, and 
Chickamauga; at Chancellorsville, and 
Gettysburg, and the Wilderness. 


The devastation of war, the dismantling 
of homes, the impoverishment of their 
fathers, left them a problem hard of solu- 
tion. Their lots in life have not been 
gentle. They have not reposed on downy 
beds of ease, They have never known 
aught else than hard, unremitting toil, 
either of mind or body. They have 
helped re-build the waste places, repair 
the shattered fortunes, eke out the family 
income, and keep alive the spirit of un- 
conquerable perseverance that has made 
Georgia a veritable empire, 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY OF 
TENNESSEE. 


The Knoxville Journal and Tribune es- 
timates that the productive capacity of 
Tennessee might be increased tenfold by 
the right education of all its people. 
After calling attention to the fact that the 
people of Tennessee are poor, notwith- 
standing the abundance of natural re- 


sources of all kinds, while the people of 
other states with far less natural re- 
sources have grown rich, it says: “We 
then conclude that it is a matter of edu- 
cation. Production depends upon brain 


THE CENTURY COMFANY. 


The Century company’s autumn an- 
nouncements include a greater number of 
miscellaneous books than this house has 
ever issued before in one season. In art, 
there is “Old English Masters,” with 
Timothy Cole’s beautiful wood-engray- 
ings, the text by Professor John C. Van 
Dyke; in history, “The Story of Athens,” 
by Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of 
Princeton; in biography, an abridgment 
of Nicolay and Hay’s life of Lincoln is- 
sued in one volume, a new life of Daniel 
Webster, by John Bach McMaster, fully 
illustrated, and the actor James H. Stod- 
dart’s ‘‘Recollections of a Player’; in 
nature study, “Caterpillars and Their 
Moths,” the text written by Ida Mitchell 
Eliot and Carolin Gray Soule, and illus- 
trated with a great number of pictures of 
caterpillars and moths, showing actual 
size; in household economics, a book on 
“Luncheons,” by Mary Ronald, author of 
“The Century Cook Book”; in travel, 
“The East of To-day and To-morrow,” 
Bishop Potter’s account of his recent visit 
to Japan, China, India, and the Philip- 
pines; in “human documents,” the 
“Biography of a Prairie Girl,” full of 
color and adventure, and written ina 
quiet way true to child-nature, Theo. L, 
DeVinne’s treatise on ‘‘Title-Pages,” the 
third issue in his valuble series on “The 


THE WADLEIGH GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, — DR. JOHN G. WIGHT, PRINCIPAL. 


li4th Street and Lexington Avenue, Manhattan Borough. 
Loaned through courtesy of “ School,’ New York City. 


beginning. A decade more will make it, 
beyond doubt, one of the largest, strong- 
est, and most useful educational institu- 
tions in the South. While not supplied 
with a sufficient number of buildings, it 
is doing work that would reflect credit on 
older and larger institutions, Within the 
past year a library of 5,000 volumes has 
been provided by the earnest personal 
work of its president, Eugene C. Branson, 
the faculty, and students, A department 
of domestic arts and sciences has been es- 
tablished by George Foster Peabody, and 
a cooking school has been fitted up by 
Robert C, Ogden. The department of 
psychology has been equipped with the 
very best apparatus, and the sloyd shop 
has been converted into a department 
where the students make numerous useful 
articles from materials that usually go to 
waste. 

Although 242 of the 605 students at the 
state normal school this year came with 
diplomas from leading educational insti- 
tutions in Georgia, the great majority is 
composed of young men and young 
women whose opportunities have been 
very limited. They are representative of 
that class of citizens whose financial con- 
dition is straitened. Their ancestors 
fought at Cowpens, and King’s Moun- 
tain, and Yorktown; at Monterey, 


as well as upon muscle. The brain needs 
training, and the hands as well. The 
hands and the head must work harmoni- 
ously together to produce the best results. 
The work of a man who depends upon his 
hands is no better than that of a blind 
man. The brain must be trained and 
strengthened, and the hands directed to 
execute what the brain plans. The two 
must work together. 

“There has been too much blind effort 
in Tennessee, the brains of men have not 
been trained so as to render the aid and 
direction to the hands they need and re- 
quire, 

“To increase production in Tennessee, 
it must begin with the schools. Our 
young people must be trained and 
equipped so.as to use all the power that 
nature has given them for the develop- 
ment of the resources that nature has 
placed within their reach. If we would 
make the most of what has been given us, 
we must educate, educate not only the 
head, but also the hands. In no other 
way can we accomplish the best results.” 


The greatest liar on earth tells the 
truth to his doctor. The most truthful 
man alive is tempted to lie to the asses- 
sor,—San Francisco Bulletin, 


Practice of Typography,” is on the Cen- 
tury company’s list. 

In fiction, the Century company offers 
John Bennett’s new story, “Barnaby Lee,’ 
Gouverneur Morris’s new bock, ‘Aladdin 
O’Brien,” and Ruth McEnery Stuart's 
“Napoleon Jackson.” 

Two new books are added to the popu- 
lar “Century Classics” series, “Essays of 
Elia” and Sterne’s “A Sentimental Jour- 
ney”; and three new books are added to 
the ‘“Thumb-Nail” series, “In Memoriam,” 
“Thoughts of Pascal,” and ‘‘The Rivals.” 

The books for young folks on the Cen- 
tury company’s list include “The Bible for 
Children,” arranged by Rev. Dr. Brown 
of the Union Theological Seminary, and 
introduced by Bishop Potter; a new 
“Topsy-and-Turvy’’ book by Peter 
Newell; “The Wyndham Girls,” a story 
by Marion Ames Taggart; and a new 
series of books for young folks called the 
“St. Nicholas Series,’ which includes 
stories by Carolyn Wells, Allen French, 
Burton EB. Stevenson, and other writers, 
which have first appeared in the pages of 
St. Nicholas magazine. 


The’ ain’t nothin’ truer in the Bible ’n 
that sayin’ that them that has _ gits.— 
David Harum, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


‘'N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
l EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes 1D 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Mount Holyoke College opened Septem- 
ber 17 with an enrollment of 711 students, 
the largest it has ever had. The fresh- 
man class numbers 263, and about twelve 
students have entered with advanced 
credit, The senior class of 125 members 
is also the largest in the history of the 
institution. The college buildings are 
unusually full, and seventy-five.of the 
students have rooms in the village. - 

Professor Hattori has arrived at Pekin 
from Japan to assume the presidency of 
the imperial Chinese college, rendered 
vacant by the resignation, about March 
1, of Rev. W. A. P. Martin, an American, 
who had long filled the position, An- 
other Japanese professor has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of political economy 
in the imperial college. 

The entering class at Dartmouth is the 
largest which ever came to the college. 
It will number -about 230. One-fourth 
comes from New Hampshire; Massachu- 
setts contributes a third; about twenty 
come from Illinois, and more are coming 
from beyond the Mississippi than ever 
before. 

Dr. Sidney B. Fay becomes assistant 
professor of history, F. C. Lewis in- 
structor in education, H. P. Tapscott in- 
structor in French, Dr. H. S. Person in- 
structor in commerce and industry in the 
Tuck school of administration and 
finance, John M. Poor department of 
astronomy, C. A. Holden instructor in 
mathematics, L. B. Richardson, chemis- 
try; R. L, Seales, English; Dr. K. Asa- 
kana, history of the eastern nations. 

Hereafter the A. B. may be gained 
without Greek if satisfactory equivalents 
are presented; greater freedom in elec- 
tives will be given, but electives must be 
within certain groups, 

Radcliffe College opened September 25 
for the year of 1902-1903. 

One hundred and forty-three candidates 
took the preliminary examinations and 
seventy-nine the final, Eleven speciai 
students passed the entrance examina- 
tions upon certain regular subjects. Of 
the final candidates who applied and 
took the June examinations, forty-four 
were admitted without conditions, thirty- 
four were conditioned, and two were re- 
jected. Of the preliminary candidates, 
twenty-three were rejected. 

The Harvard instructors who will teach 
at Radcliffe for the first time the coming 
year are Professors H. S. White. Buck, 
Haskins, Burton, Ripley, Drs. Mixter, 
Holt, Perry, Messrs. Yerkes, Gay, Meyer, 
and Baxter. 

Palmer University, at Muncie, Ind., 
named in honor of Francis Asbury 
Palmer, former president of the National 
Broadway bank of New York City, was 
opened September 17, with an enroliment 
of 125 students. Mr. Palmer gave $100,- 
000 endowment. The Christian church of 
North America will add as much more. 
Dr. John Latchaw, late of Defiance (O.) 
College, is president. 

The eighty-second year of Amherst 
College began September 18, with exer- 
cises in the chapel. The freshman class 
numbers about 110, and the total regis- 
tration is a little over 400. The most im- 
portant change in the courses is that pro- 
viding that students who enter with two- 
term credits and take six courses each 
term can graduate in three years, provid- 
ing they maintain a standing of seventy- 
five per cent. 

Professor J. Anderson Fitzgerald of 
Huntington, W. Va., who has just been 
appointed by the West Virginia state 
board of regents as instructor in Greek at 
Marshali College, itn Huntington, is 
perhaps the youngest professor in the 
United States, being only eighteen years 
of age. Prcefessor Fitzgera'd was gradu- 
ated from Marshall College in 1897. 
Leaving Marshall, he took a four-year 
course at the Georgetown University. 


Dr. Frederick Hollister Safford has re- 
ceived the appointment of instructor in 
mathematics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Safford has been instructor 
at Harvard University (1895-99), ass‘st- 
ant professor at the University of Cincin- 
nati (1899-1901), and honorary fellow at 
Clark University during the past year. 

George D. Hadzsits has been appointed 
temporary professor of Greek at Univer- 
sity of Maine, in the absence of Professor 
Huddilston in Europe. Mr. hadzsits is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, 
with the degree of A. M. He was two 


Three Incontestable Statements. _ 
Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


at the end of 


2d. 


a year 


Is that much saved from going on the book. 


If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


3d. If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT 1s 
THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 


“*‘ Holden System. for Preserving Books.’’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


years teacher of Latin in the Detroit Cen- 
tral high school, and also assistant in 
Latin at the University of Michigan. He 
has received the degree of Ph.D., and has 
spent one year in Rome and Athens. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, has opened with about the same 
attendance as last year,. There is a slight 
failing off in the number of admissions to 
the first-year class, but three admissions 
to the senior class have been granted, and 
two young women have entered the col- 
lege in the special two-year course re- 
cently established. There are two women 
members of the sophomore class taking 
the regular course, The only changes in 
the faculty are those already announced, 
Professor Waugh taking the place of Pro- 
fessor Maynard in the department of 


. horticulture, and Mrs. Herrick succeeding 


Mr. Babb as instructor in French. The 
only additions to the facilities of the in- 
stitution that are noteworthy are the cen- 
tral heating plant and the new dining 
hall. The heating plant will be ready for 
operation October 1, and the dining hall, 
which will be a model of its kind, will be 
ready for occupancy about January 1, 
1903. 

At Miami University, Oxford, O., Thurs- 
day, Rev. Dr. Guy Potter Benton, the new 
president of the university, was installed. 
Among the speakers were Governor Nash, 
Rev. David McDill, Rev. Dr. Andrew D. 
Hepburne, George E. MacLean of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Rev. Dr. William O. 
Thompson, president of the Ohio State 
University, and Lewis Bonebroke. 
The university has opened with a large 
attendance. 

Rey. Dr. Francis L. Patton, who re- 
signed the presidency of Princeton Uni- 
versity last June, will be made president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, this 
having been decided upon ata special 
meeting of the board of trustees, He has 
accepted the position to which he will be 
formally elected October 14. Dr. Patton 
was professor of theology in McCormick 
Seminary, Chicago, for ten years, and 
later professor of apologetics in Princeton 
Seminary, and for fourteen years presi- 
dent of Princeton University. He was 
moderator of the Presbyterian general as- 
sembly in 1878. 

Eugene A, Gilmore, a Boston attorney, 
was elected by the Wisconsin University 
regents last evening professor in the Co!- 
lege of Law, to succeed A. A. Bruce. Mr. 
Gilmore is a graduate of Harvard. 


The regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia have decided that the time has 
come to organize university extension as 
a separate department of the work of the 
university, and have appointed Professor 
Henry Morse Stephens, who was formerly 
connected with the university extension 
system at Oxford, and who .has lectured 
for the American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching at Philadel- 
phia, to be director of university exten- 
sion in the University of California. 
liitherto university extension work has 
been carried on by university professors 
and university officers, in addition to their 
regular work, and a useful foundation has 
been Jaid for the building of an organized 
department of university extension. The 
uttempt made last year to widen the 
sphere of university extension work and 
to increase ita effectiveness by the forma- 


tion of university extension s.udy courses 
was a step towards the system that is now 
adopted, and the arrangements made in 
last year’s schedule will remain in foree 
in those places where the new system 
cannot vet be brought into effect. The 
university has just issued a complete bul- 
letin giving full information upon the sub- 
ject. A course of twelve iectures is 
offered to each university extens’on 
centre for $300. Ful particulars may be 
received by writing to the secretary for 
university extension, Berkeley, Cal. 


Dr. Howard A. Kelly, professor of gyne 
cology in the Johns Hopkins University, 
has given $10,000 for the extension of the 
gynecological ward of the Johns Hopkins 
hospital. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Century for October has for its 
frontispiece the full-length portrait of An- 
drew Carnegie, and Mr. Carnegie is the 
subject of an appreciation by Hamilton 


W. Mabie. Two papers are devoted to 
John Alexander Dowie. The true story 
of a remarkable deception is told by Am- 
bassador Andrew D. White in a paper on 
“The Cardiff Giant.”” The Century con- 
tinues to minister to the general interest 
in New York this month by two articles 
on the subway. “Artist Life in Venice,” 
by Harper Pennington, is enlivened by 
the author’s drawings, including sketches 
of Meissonier, Wagner, and Whistler. 
Sylvester Baxter continues his series on 
“Civic Improvement” by a paper on “Art 
in Public Works.” A posthumous paper 
by Wyatt Eaton gives that painter’s “Rec- 
ollections of American Poets’—Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, and 
Holmes. In “Year of American Humor” 
there are two diverting stories, “On the 
Links,” a tale of love and golf, by George 
Hibbard, and “John WHenry’s Lobster 
Trust,”” by Walter Leon Sawyer, and an 
article by Katherine A. Chandler on “The 
Sense of Humor in Children,” with speci- 
fications. Charles Henry Hart writes of 
“A Spanish Opponent of the Louisiana 
Purchase,” Chevalier D’Yrujo, whose por- 
trait by Gilbert Stuart is engraved by 
Wolf. Eliot Gregory contributes, under 
the title of “Rolling Stones,” a gentle 
diatribe against the residence of Ameri- 
cans in Europe, and Jacob A. Riis writes 
of a psychological experience under the 
title of “A Dream, or What?” 


—Frank Foxcroft opens the October At- 
lantic with “A Study of Local Option,” a 
discussion of the management of liquor- 


selling, which is based upon the results of 
the Massachusetts law. Other papers on 
political and social affairs are Hon. H. H. 
dD. Pierce’s instructive article on 
“Russia”; Edward Atkinson’s thoughtful 
discussion of “Commercialism’”’: Miss 
Scudder’s well-considered and stimulative 
ersay on “Democracy and the Church”: 
and B, J. Hendrick’s analysis of “Limita- 
tions to the Production of Skyscrapers.” 
Professor Ira N. Hollis writes on “Inter- 
collegiate Athletics,” Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr., discusses the character and 
writings of Montaigne and his influence 
on subsequent ages. 8S. Carleton, author 
of “The Lame Priest,” and Emerson G, 


Taylor furnish attractive short fiction, 
Adachi Kinnosuke some charming Japa- 
nese sketches, and Frances Duncan a 
brilliant paper on “Gardens and Garden 
Craft.” Poems by M. Nicholson, J. Rus- 
sell Taylor, E. A, Ireland, and H. W. 
Roynton, and an unusually attractive 
Contributors’ Club complete a brilliant 
autumn number, 


— Justin Harvey Smith, the author of 
the papers on “The Prologue of the 
American Revolution,” which are to ap- 
pear in The Century during the year 1903, 


has been Professor of Modern History at 
Dartmouth since the chair was established 
in 1897. Professor Smith is a graduate of 
Dartmouth in the class of ’77, and he is 
said to be the fourth who has received 
a perfect mark there, Rufus Choate and 
the late Chief Justice Field of Massachu- 
setts being two of the others. Professor 
Smith was for several years at the head 
of the literary department of a large pub- 
lishing house, but in 1897 he dropped 
business, and after further travel and 
study abroad brought out “The Trouba- 
dour at Home,” a reconstruction of the 
personalities of the medieval Provencal 
poets. 


An ingenious card device, for display- 
ing the colors of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
paint in such manner as will permit of 
an exact idea of each color, is being 
issued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. 

The color chart carries with it sugges- 
tions as to the class of construction that 
can be protected with this paint, also in- 
structions as to best methods of applying 
protective paint. 

The new color chart can be secured by 
request to the Joseph Dixon Crucible com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. 


If you want to receive your Journal 
regularly, be sure to notify us of your 
change in address. So many teachers 
change their address without notifying us 
of this fact, and after several months 
have elapsed, are surprised because they 
receive a statement of a subscription ac- 
count long since due. We send this 
paper to every subscriber till ordered 
stopped and all arrears are settled. We 
continue to send it to the same post-office 
till ordered to change. Save both of us 
needless worry and expense by keeping us 
posted concerning your address, A postal 
card notice to change from one office to 
another will enable us to keep our books 
straight, and avoid misunderstandings. 


Has not the clock of progress, impelled 
by an imperative social need, again struck 
the hour for the next great step upward 
and forward to a still higher evolution of 
democracy that shall give to every child 
of our land a full and complete education 
of head, hand, afd  heart?—National 
Printers’ Journal. 


There are two things that should keep 
a man from worrying: If he have no rea- 
son for worrying, there’s no use worrying; 
and if he have a reason, there is no use,— 
Los Angeles Herald, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Tit 
nglish History Told by English Poets..... Bates & 
Lessons Tn 


tnglish Language and Grammar 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Coman The Macmillan Company,N.Y. §$ .80 


ONLY ONE CANDIDATE, IF WE HAVE THE RIGHT ONE. 


Antwerp, N. Y.— Telegram.—Can you furnish training class teacher immediately, salary five 
hundred, OH. Wood, chairman teachers committee, Sept. 61902 4 


Text Book of Applied English Grammar............ wis “ 50 
History of English Utilitarianism............. eae “ “ ‘“ “ 2.75 Telegram.—Will you accept training class Antwerp, five hundred ?—To Cora Hetst, Alden, N. Y., 
The Little Woman in the Spout....................., Byrne Saalatield Pub. Co," Akron, O. ‘60 | Sept. 6. 
Faith Built on Reason..........6....-eee cece eeeneees Abbot James H. West Company, Boston. .50 Telegram. — Will accept Antwerp. Wire at once if I should go.— Miss H-ist, Sept. 6. 
Manual of Physical Cultureé.............:..esseeeeees Leibold Anton Leibold, Columbus, O. 65 Telegram.—Can send Cora Heist, Buffalo graduate, five years experience, partly training class, ex- 
Money and Banking.........-.-++- Mtcetedeosansecnie White Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.65 | cellent.—To Mr. Wood, Sept 6. 
Jerome Dodd, Mead & Co., N.Y. 1.50 Long distance telephone.+ Send Miss Heist as soon as possible. —Mr. Wood, Sept. 6. 
The Conquest of Charlotte... Meldrum 1,50 Telegram, —Go to Antwerp to-morrow or early Monday morning. — To Miss Heist, Sept. 6. 
All the Russias. Norman Charles Scribner’s Sons, 4.00 I reached Antwerp yester morning On the first train. I am pleased with the place, the schoo}, 
Wayfarers in Italy.........---.s0eseeseeeeseeeeeee eens Hooker “ “ “ “ 3.00 | 2nd my surroundings, I think [ shall enjoy the year here very much. I enclose money order for pay- 
Shakespeare and 2.00 | Ment for your services, and wish to thank you for your kindness. — Miss Heist, Sept. 9. 
Of the HOPDUDG “ THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, N. Y. 
The Incarnation of the Lord..... Briges “ “ “ 1.50 B 

Farm Francis Lon Green & Co., oards of Education and Superintendents 
Manual of Civics for New York Schoo}.............. oe 2. c Bardeen, Syracuse. 1.00 Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 

LANG,.... Shambers arper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 5 
Art Reference oule Ar 8 8 
Complete Ar ompany, Boston Positions Mlled. 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
: e During July, August, and September we fill more positions 
k 

t A. G. FISHER, Proprietor t Quic etu rns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 
t F | S H E R Long Experience. . |, = come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 

Prompt. . . . Reliable. D« quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, — 

. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CH1caao, 
120 Tremont Street t B. F. C. RE Fourmanth Year. Permanent 378 388 
Cc age amon t ad 
BOSTON, MASS. AG E N Cc z TEACHERS’ schools in the W ost. ‘*s “4 d W sh Avenue, 
| AGEVC for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


tw TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


HE SCIENCE Teacher’s and Employment Agency. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL THE SCIEN: ES: 


Engineering Sciences. 


| General Sciences. Rural Sciences. 
We assist able teachers and specialists | Write for information. 


in every part of the country. 


F. WM. RANE, Manager, Durham, N. H. 


BEAUTIFUL TRIP TO NEW YORKCITY 
THROUGH THE HOOSAC COUNTRY 
AND VIA THE HUDSON RIVER; 

ROUND TRIP, $5, OCTOBER 2. 


The “Hoosac country,” the “Deerfiela 
valley,” the “Berkshire hills,” and the 
“Hudson river” comprise the territories in 
the Bast where delightful scenery and 
natural grandeur is seen at its vest. 

To do adequate justice to any one cf 
these superior sections would require a 
volume, and then it would not be justly 
appreciated, for a visit is the only way to 
really learn its merits and estimate its 
grandeur, 

Starting from Boston, the tourist 
passes through historic Cambridge, 
Waltham, Concord, and any number of 
interesting towns, journeying along until 
he reaches that ever favored and sightly 
section, the Deerfield valley, a snug re- 
treat close to the Hoosac mountain, en- 
trance to which is gained by means of 
that mighty structure, the Hoosac tunnel. 
When the train emerges from the tunnel, 
the traveler beholds such scenery as 
might gladden the heart of any tourist: 
the Hoosac mountains, in al#their mighty 
majesty, rise upon each side, the high 
peaks of Greylock and the Taconic range 
towering above the rest, and showing 
more prominently because of the view of 
the Berkshires which greets the sight-seer 
on his arrival at Williamstown, the seat 
of Williams College, and situated in the 
heart of these famous hills. After leaving 
Williamstown, the trip to Albany, N. Y., 
is through a territory whose scenic condi- 
tions are unmatched save by the territory 
just traversed. 
capital of New York state, and one of the 
most interesting and, at the same time, 
one of the handsomest residential cities 
in the East, there is much to see. The 
boulevards and long and wide streets, 
lined with sumptuous residences, the 
capitol, one of the greatest buildings in 
the country, and a score of other sights 
and scenes are here to interest and in- 
struct the visitors, 

Leaving Albany, the trip continues 
down the Hudson river, that famed of 
famous regions, where Irving, Cooper, and 
a dozen other writers derived inspiration 
fur their tales and narratives. On the 
west side are the palisades, a sight to be 
viewed by every tourist, the beautiful 
“Catskill mountains,” the home of Rip 
Van Winkle, and in the distance the giant 
Adirondacks, On the eastern shore are 
the historic towns of Fishkill, Pough- 
keepsie, ete., while on the other shore are 
West Point, Newburgh, Cornwall, and 
a dozen other interesting villages and haunts. 

The autumn foliage gives an appear- 
ance to this region far more beautiful 
than the summer garb, and early in Octo- 
ber is the time to enjoy it. 

If the trip down the Hudson is taken 
On the night boat, the loss of the scenery 
is almost made up by the pretty appear- 
ance of the nearby shores as the flashing 


Arriving at Albany, the , 


searchlight from the steamer is turned on 
them. 

When the traveler arrives at New. York 
City, his destination, enjoyment and 
amusement at the great metropolis can 
be had to his heart’s content. 

This is the excursion which the Boston 
& Maine railroad will run on October 2, 
leaving Boston on special train at 8.55 
a, m,, arriving in Albany at 3.40 p. m., 
leaving Albany on the steamer “Adiron- 
dack” at & p. m. that night, arriving in 
New York City at 6 a. m. the following 
morning, or, if you prefer, stop over night 
in Albany October 2, and leave on the 
steamer “New York” at 8.30 a. m. October 


3, arriving in New York City at 6 p, m, 


the same night. 

Tickets will be good returning October 
3 or 4 via the Fall River line steamers. 

If you desire to stop longer in New 
York City, you can do so by presenting 
your ticket and $2 at the Fall River line 
office, pier 19, foot of Warren street, New 
York City. 


J VARIETIES. 


Repeated dashes of cold water were 
thrown in his face, and the aged profes- 
sor gradually revived from the swoon. 
But he seemed dazed. 

Beckoning the group of learned con- 
freres to come nearer, he said in a weak 
voice: “I was in the hallway near the 
room of the new professor of physics, He 
was lecturing. 

“Telling of a remarkable hailstorm, I 
heard him say: ‘The hailstones were 
about the size of a ping-pong ball.’ Then 
I lost consciousness.” 

The learned men shuddered. They 
realized that the last barrier had been 
broken. Ping-pong had won its way into 
science. 

“What do you know about this man’s 
reputation for truth and veracity?’ asked 
the lawyer of the witness on the stand. 

“Well,” replied the witness slowly, 
with the air of a man who hesitates about 
speaking ill of a neighbor, “if this party 
you refer to should ever tell me I was 
looking well, I would send for a hospital 
ambulance immediately.’—Syracuse 
Herald. 


Singleton—‘The woman I marry must 
be an ideal housekeeper.” 

Wederly (with a sigh)—‘‘Take my tip, 
old man, and freeze on to a practical one.” 
—Chicago News. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per 
fect success. It .soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 


T's Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


-to explain our plans to you. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every mt of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 884, 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States, Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


+ ] Experienced Management, 
EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Established 1855, 


JOHN C. ROCK WELL, Manager. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


0. B. BRUCE, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES °c: 


NEw YorE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANkz, Wash., Hyde Block. 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH= 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N, Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, bl 
schoois, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. o. phar, 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Mornzs, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN BLpa. 
W MH H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ Belding, 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
Agenicy. AKRON, OHIO. Wh. F. JARVIS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau Teachers Wanted 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. Oe YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


Established in 1889, **‘Journal of Education” will secure a 


year's subscription free. 
Has filled hundreds of plneee. N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 


Recommends teachers Pemberton Sauare, Boston. 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
Ne, 61 E Oth St., New York. 


HEN correspon ding with our advertisers 
please thie journal, 
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Volume III. .... 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A. M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


400 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


. 
This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 


desirable in a work complete in one volume. 


It contains much more 


matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char- 
acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
 education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 


Our List of School and Coll ege Text-books 


INCLUDES .... 


Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Govern- 


ment. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. 
Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. 


Lippincott’s Practicai Arithmetic. 
Patrick’s Lessons in Language. 
Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar. 


Morris’s Primary History of United 
States. 


Morris’s Elementary History of United 
States. 


Morris’s Young Students’ History of 
United States. 


Morris’s History of United States (Ad- 
vanced). . 


Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
(Complete . 

Bert’s First Steps. Books I., If., III. 

Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
(Byerly Edition). 

Key to Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid 
Geometry (Byerly Edition). 

Chgacenels Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 

on). 


Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 

Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology. 
Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 
Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City 


of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘Nature Study by Moriths seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually © 
been tried by classes of vhildren in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


o. “A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


{t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy oF THE CLAssics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as pessible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 


respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 


tary reading. 


CHICAGO: 
| 203 Michigan Ave 


with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


Teachers | paring for Examination m/ HISTORY 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ' Manual. 
Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo: 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Systematic Historical Chains of Events. ral 
Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
Movements toward Confederation. 

| 7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Admirable 
Features 
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Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 44 East 91th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russext, Providence, 


R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, with 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet peed 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Cuaranet Giman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements ‘ , 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of caption pre tre roe 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials —. be procured, and how they should be handled ‘Simple out- 

e 


line drawings are avoided, which can be cop 


d easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Bias. BOSTON, 


NEw YorkK; 43 E. St. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


RSITY Write for Catalogue, 


 Price-List, 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. Tha 
eg Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boxton. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Journat or Epucatiox who would 
like to hawe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal ane 

address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New Enovanp Pustisuine Co., WINSHI 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subsoription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
2-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mags. 


Cues to the JOURNAL can 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


20 Pemberton 8q., Boston, Mass, 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


v New York. v 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The National Correspondence Normal College 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 weekly? Situations always ebtainabl. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


W HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Educational Institutions. 


PPL PLP PLP PD PPP PPP 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle 
Open to both sexes. Address the 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
Q@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamincHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Soross, A.M, 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes, For entatonese address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITEH. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonn G. THompson, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winenre THACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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